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CHAPTER I. 

LADY HESTER TREVERTON. 

*' Then all the ruined world took shape of life 
To my perplexed sense." 

It was a terrible blow for her family when 
Lady Hester Treverton accepted Chris- 
topher Heath. Having failed to secure a 
husband in her own rank of life, and having 
arrived at the mature age of seven-and- 
thirty, when good-natured friends kindly 
whispered behind her back that the dear 
thing was pass6e and was growing quite 
an old dowd, she somewhat suddenly made 
up her mind to marry the owner of one of 
the largest ironworks in England. 

Many mortifications and much disap- 
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pointment had attended her earlier career. 
She had watched the years of her youth 
wane and fade, and no impassioned suitor 
with a title and rent-roll had sighed at her 
feet ; indeed, her father, the Earl^ had said 
unkind and offensive things in consequence, 
the result of which was the rejection of 
long-inherited prejudices and the somewhat 
hasty acceptance of a parvenu^ a risen man, 
but wealthy, able to grant Lady Hester 
the desires of her heart. 

The uninitiated can hardly appreciate 
the amount of moral courage she required 
to inform not only her father — an impecu- 
nious elderly nobleman, better known than 
trusted at races and Turf clubs, and who had 
gambled away his fortune — but her friends 
and acquaintances, that she had at last de- 
scended from her pedestal to marry Heath. 
Scathing at first in his sarcasm, the Earl 
gradually cooled down, and viewed the 
matter in a sensible light. He was aware 
that we all live in an atmosphere more or 
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less of delusion, a^d that the very materials 
of thought are fantastic webs, towards the 
false glitter of which human flies are at- 
tracted and snared. In this case he had 
been deluded, perhaps for his own good. 
The hopes of his daughter making an aris7 
tocratic marriage were for ever quenched ; 
but the solidity of wealth and property 
outweighed lineage. 

The news was discussed in artistic Uttle 
boudoirs, bowers of lace and satin. There 
were no five-o'clock teas at that period. 
The women then had no cravings for modern 
fashionable sestheticism ; they were more 
frivolous, perhaps, but more natiuul; the 
question of high art and a diet of sunflowers 
or blue china had not been mooted; the 
idolatry of professional beautydom was un- 
known ; and the morbidness that cheats us 
into dwelling on the hopeless miseiy of life 
-was then regarded as a bilious condition of 
the physical organs. 

Lady Hester waited in a state of feverish 
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anxiety to hear what * they say/ and kept 
her lover at arm's length, in order the better 
to secure him ; for he had the faithfulness 
and devotion of a dog, and when his heart 
was fairly won it was for life, although he 
had been cradled in a cottage and his mother 
had Utied him in a waZg-tub. .hile his 
father smoked a * clay ;' and the hand that 
met the Earl's daughter's had once wielded 
a hammer with the strength of a Thor. 
And then he also owned a town house, and 
a splendid place in Sussex, called Hilling- 
ford Towers- — a fine old mansion built in 
the reign of James II., and situated within 
a quarter of an hour's walk of the sea. It 
had a long winding carriage-drive, bordered 
on each side by stately elms that formed an 
avenue, and were the admiration of the 
whole country-side. Lady Hester had 
heard all about it, and remembered a de- 
scription of its tennis-court, picture-gallery, 
and park. Strange that while her father's 
estates, flower-gardens, and ancestral pro- 
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perty generally should have sUpped from his 
grasp, to be raffled for by money-lenders 
and speculators, or swamped in law-suits, 
that this man of the people, this architect of 
his own fortune, with blood-relatives of the 
most objectionable description, should, by 
sheer pluck, industry, and talent, be able to 
purchase such a place as Hillingford Towers. 
The relatives and acquaintances of Heath, 
on the other hand, could never understand 
how a man of his simple and straightforward 
views and habits should have ever contem- 
plated marrying into the aristocracy. He, 
a heaven-bom orator, might perhaps calcu- 
late on future parliamentary distinction and 
renown, assisted by her family's influence 
and interest; but no, he had made no 
calculations of future gain. He loved Lady 
Hester for herself; he liked her voice, 
which was musical and trainante when she 
chose ; and her tact, which made the best 
of awkwafd scenes and revelations ; and 
her eyes, and a way.she had of looking up 
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sideways under her lashes, and other naive 
expressions and tricks practised before her 
mirror many half-hours in days gone by. 

Brought up amongst people antagonistic 
to herself, her father with broken health 
and fortunes fleeing to continental scenes 
and forsaking her whenever possible, Lady 
Hester's pride had received many severe 
blows. They embittered her, and gave her 
a very bad opinion of human nature ; while 
she dreamt of position and influence, and 
passionately envied those who were drawn 
high and dry above the low-water maxk of 
the world's pity or contempt. 

She saw women who were semi-idiots, 
and had no ideas beyond toumure and dress, 
marry well, and run off with the biggest 
prize in the matrimonial market. She 
watched their manoeuvres and studied their 
game, vainly hoping to be alike successfuL 
But they generally possessed either the soft 
snow-and-pink bloom or the dark flashing 
loveliness with which men associate the 
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thought of diamonds and roses, and were 
actresses by nature ; while Lady Hester, in 
her earlier years, was apt to be more abrupt 
than coy, and, with memories of her father's 
selfishness fresh in her mind, often mis- 
judged weU-meaning mediocrity. 

She loved society, she craved to be 
a recognized authority, a leader of ton 
therein; and she was perfectly wretched 
when prevented joining any feaHonable 
assemblage. Blue blood and poor clothes 
do not assimilate ; the older women are, 
the greater necessity for dress. Better 
the dog-like affection of Heath, the pas- 
sion of a plebeian lover, and toilettes from 
Paris. 

He would buy her diamonds too, finer 
than those heirlooms she had lost, and which 
had been admired by careless Rochester and 
glanced at by kings, when other dead-and- 
gone and fairer Lady Hesters had danced 
with smiling cavaliers in palaces, unconscious 
of the coming disseverment by axe of bone 
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and nerve on Tower HilL She cjared for 
all these dead things, these glittering soul- 
less baubles, as do all women who have no 
spiritual light or deep inner life of feeling 
and imagination; horses, carriages, shoot- 
ing-boxes, opera-boxes, power, would be 
hers ; so what did it matter if her friends 
said nafity cutting things, aa friends wiU ? 
It was all jealousy and spite, of course ; 
they would be glad enough to come to her 
dinners and soirSes, and shoot, fish, and 
hunt at Christopher's expense. 

" The idea of Lady Hester seriously con- 
templating matrimony after all these years ! 
She must be forty, if she's a day," her 
dearest newly-married friend was saying 
to the husband looking down admiringly 
on her little blonde head. " So passSe and 
uninviting, a disappointed woman who 
boasted she had no illusions; and yet if 
she gets Heath — " 

" She will have taken a hitherto impreg- 
nable fortress. Not much of a catch for 
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him, though, poor fellow! Hell live to 
repent his bargain." 

" A woman who has so long outstayed 
her market, as the saying goes," continued 
the bride, taking an admiring glance at 
herself in a mirror, and sighing. " How 
lucky some people are ! " 

The lace on her gold-coloured satin was 
not real, and she had a weakness for 
Duchesse point. 

" I dislike ugly women," he said, guess- 
ing her thoughts, and kissing the soft coU 
of hair, in wlih nesaed some warm crimson 
rosebuds. 

" Be sure you are fiiendly to Hester ; 
she will be a wealthy woman, and help to 
marry off the girls. All the best matches 
are made at country houses," a dowager 
remarked in Mayfair to her son, apropos of 
Lady Hester's engagement. " The family 
may rave, but they rejoice nevertheless. 
Heath looks more of a gentleman than the 
Earl— wicked improvident creature ! " 
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" How has she won the trick ? ^ asked 
a guardsman at a garden party of the 
various dear friends who could not leave 
Lady Hester s name alone ; " good style, I 
admit, and thoroughbred to the core ; but 
bony/' 

"She was so shabby at the hunt-ball,'* 
here a feminine voice murmured ; " her 
nose is too formless for my taste, and such 
cold green eyes ; and now she'll be cutting 
us all out." 

" And Heath's a capital fellow, honest- 
hearted, and liberal. I'm glad he's going 
to be married. We shall have a good time 
of it at their entertainments," ended the 
guardsman, who had no absurd scruples 
regarding birth, provided he could borrow. 

To do her justice, Lady Hester had never 
indulged in any of the weaknesses of sen- 
timent. There had been no dramatic inter- 
ludes, no Pindarics of lament or entreaty ; 
in fact, the absence of anything unusual in 
her history must have driven some women 
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mad. Social expediency was the one law 
of her life. The only really chivalrous and 
unworldly utterances she could remember 
to have heard had been murmured during 
her first season by a young barrister, highly 
connected, but poor, whose imagination 
having run wild amid the glorious verse 
of -^schylus, fancied that the soft and ex- 
quisite weakness of women was allied with 
the noble self-hood of goddesses. She had 
rejected him, though she loved him, with 
the aristocratic nonchalance of her family, 
which passed for a proverb, and he sought 
to immortalise his grief in classic verse. ' 
Lady Hester knew that life to her meant 
a battle, and one in which she ought to 
win, being indifferent to blows — a. warfare 
which would require all her most careful 
moves and astutest strategies ; or, at best, 
she must preserve an armed neutrality, leav- 
ing her steady, cool, and unbiassed by fancies, 
likes, or antipathies. The gratification of 
desires, the rapture of fondness, like the 
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possession of a conscience or fine taate, were 
luxuries reserved for those who had won. 

So Lady Hester's solitary * episode ' 
having passed without her experiencing 
fever or heart-break, and the barrister re- 
covering his senses, and renouncing Greek 
in time to marry an heiress, whose money 
greatly assisted him in his profession, she 
began to see what matrimonial bargain she 
could make for herself, where she would be 
safe from her father's malicious wit and 
merciless allusions to old maidenhood. Lady 
Hester had never for a moment believed in 
the sentimentalism of society's butterflies, 
or in the romantic folly of those to whom 
love is absorbing and fatal ; her belief in 
money's power overruled every other faith. 
With rank and prestige to support, and 
forced at all hazards to keep up appear- 
ances, none guessed her strugglea She 
had always to be beautifiiUy dressed, and 
at times * made up,' for after the fatigues 
of the London season she was apt to look 
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worn and fagged. Their little bijou house 
in Mayfair was perfect and charming as 
could be desired; but none guessed the 
cheapness of the furniture or the cracks in 
the vases, for her skilful hands and inborn 
taste and artificialism concealed all defects^ 
from the shepherdess' hats to the various 
unreliable legs of tables and chairs. The 
delicate white lace or muslin curtains in- 
side, and the closed persiennes that so well 
shrouded the windows, excluding air and 
sunlight, as if both were afflictions, made 
the rose-tinted satin couches, the 6tag^res, 
porcelain, and jardinieres, to say nothing of 
the marqueterie tables, the gilt and ormolu 
that adorned the room, appear quite elegant 
and dainty. That soft haze suggested more 
than it revealed. The Earl was always in 
debt; his property was mortgaged to the 
hilt; now and then the mortgages were 
foreclosed, and there was much wailing in 
consequence, much brandy-drinking and 
wild antistrophes of despair, to which the 
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money-lenders turned a deaf ear — ^the same 
as when the favourite did not win. Baihffs, 
disguised as footmen, had been known to 
wait at family dinners, and such horrors 
as * executions ' were not alone associated 
with the martyrs on Tower Hill. 

Motherless at fifteen, Lady Hester learnt 
to pity her departed parent, and the burden 
laid upon her, when it was too late. She 
pitied herself still more when the begin- 
ning of middle life had arrived, and she 
was still Lady Hester Treverton. She 
had been staying with her aunt, the dowager 
Lady Glynne, in Park-lane, when Christo- 
pher Heath, the moneyed man, appeared 
on the scene. The Glynnes were fiir from 
wealthy, and he had assisted the family in 
certain ways, and had honestly fallen in 
love with this * daughter of a hundred 
earls.' He positively indulged in secret 
worship of the woman who had no heart 
to give, who snubbed him because he had 
been run after by others, and was cruel to 
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him when his advances grew more definite. 
She understood her world and the natures 
of men so far, that she netted Heath with 
scarce an effort ; selfishness and ingratitude 
often piqued and stung, and were better 
rewarded than gentleness and nobility ; and 
Lady Hester craved all the warmth and 
pomp and pride of riches to atone for her 
many serious mortifications. 

"That fellow's growing tremendously 
spoony on you, Hester,'' the Earl remarked, 
after Heath had retired and they were alone 
in their little make-believe drawing-room, 
the bouquet he had offered to Lady Hester 
being slowly dissected by her somewhat 
nervous fingers. '* I suppose I had better 
do the gracious 'Bless you my children!' 
The fashion of things is changing. This is 
a radical age : dukes' sons go into trade, you 
are ageing, and I'm confoundedly worried." 

He spoke with his usual drawl and intelli- 
gence, and a smile of sceptical philosophy. 

Lady Hester listened anxiously. 
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" You must be tired of waiting for flukes/^ 
she said. ** You sold the Cuyp and Guide 
yesterday. I hear Clivedale is doomed — 
some American speculator is in treaty for it ; 
the diamonds went long since ; and Madam 
Fraise positively refuses to give me credit 
any longer." 

** Hang Madam Fraise 1 I got her Lady 
Wilde ve's custom, and that ought to satisfy 
any reasonable creature. These dressmakers 
are vampires. And I turned my chair for 
luck last night, and dined well for the first 
time for weeks. I fancy Potier's liqueurs 
have given me a headache, so ring for a 
brandy-and-soda. If you could be married, 
I should prefer the cheaper luxuries of 
continental cities. I hate London : every 
one is in haste, ready to run over you and 
knock you down — everything is dismal and 
black as Erebus. Li Paris I could live and 
enjoy myself for about half what it costs 
me here — with you.'' 

" With me!" she said cooDy : ^'always the 
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useless daughter like a millstone roimd your 
neck; always — '* 

" Hush, my love ; let me dream of Paris, 
beautiful spiritual Paris, queen and centre 
of the civilised world I" 

" You tried it once in mufti, and found 
the police inconveniently polite and atten- 
tive. As for the spiritual simplicity of the 
race, it is like yours — it will chatter of 
opera as it goes to a funeral." 

**And it is for you I have made such 
immense sacrifices." 

" You can no more resist the attractions 
of a pack of cards than my poor brother the 
brandy bottle. I believe you drove him 
away to die. £Jn revanche, what is your 
opinion of Mr. Heath ? " 

** Canaille^ nothing better, my dear 

girl." 

*' Might be worse— might be a penni- 

less aristocrat like you. I fail to see 

that he is deficient in mind, morals, or 



manners." 
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The Earl laughed, and made a half-depre- 
cjatory gesture of assent as he flipped some 
dust off his sleeve. 

" My Cordelia is severe. You forget, my 
love, the bell." 

"Things are approaching another climax," 
Lady Hester went on, disregarding his re- 
quest. " We shall have a hand-to-mouth 
existence next. Can we keep up appear- 
ances long enough to secure him?" 

** Egad, I don't know. Tm afraid all you 
women can be bought and sold. Tm not 
sure I'd care for Christopher Heath as a 
son-in-law; he would make an excellent 
grocer. He haa republican views; and 
yet I'll be bound he wishes to secinre my 
interest for some scheme of parliamen- 
tary ambition later on — gold and glory 
mingled." 

" The child of a king may have the tastes 
of a cad," said Lady Hester under her breath. 
" I cannot say I altogether believe in royal- 
ties, in noblesse oblige, or in our inherited 
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fortitude and chivalry and admirable absence 
of emotion. Louis XVI. would have made 
a better locksmith than monarch — he tried 
to sell France to her enemies, only the 
people were too quick for him ; and you 
would make a better billiard-marker, a 
coachman, or a croupier than an earl." 

He shook his head, but he was clearly 
amused at his daughter's brief if faithful 
summary of his capacities. 

" I pity Heath," he muttered, " there is 
a little sharp devil under your tongue." 

She said this merely as an experiment, 
and to tease her father. Not Marie Antoi- 
nette, in all her riot at the Little Trianon, 
could have dehghted more in luxury and 
display, or been more serenely indifferent to 
the want and suffering of the millions, than 
was Lady Hester. She had the aristocrat s 
exclusive belief in the value of a portion of 
the nation instead of the whole. 

" And all this means that you will marry 
Heath ; for I cannot imagine you are 
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studying political economy, or becoming a 
* woman's rights ' sort of creature." 

** I think I shall accept him, as you say 
I'm ageing. Middle life is a stem reality, 
and it's always wise to take every view of a 
situation. To find that I can inspire love 
at all in anybody at my age, knowing that 
men are solely led by beauty, is a miracle, 
is it not ? " 

" Egad, I'm not sure about that, Hester. 
You're still a fine woman of a slender sort ; 
and these ironmen, these boors and clods 
and materialists like Heath, prefer race 
before anything, sangre azid and a lineage, 
when they desire to found a family ; and 
gad, they can buy us too ! " 

"I wish Debrett would clothe and feed us, 
don't you ?" she said, smiling. 

Her spirits were rising at the thought of 
her conquest ; it was money, not the man, 
she cared about. And yet surely he was 
worth prizing. If she won him, she could 
dress superbly, and have reception rooms by 
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the dozen. The love of such women as 
Lady Hester is always vanity au fond. 
She was so very tired of scheming and 
double-dealing, of the woes of creditors and 
the changes of fashion. She wanted to be 
safely moored in a pleasant harbour of ease, 
and not to run the risk of being wrecked 
near shore, with her sails full set, a pitiable 
object in the eyes of onlookers. 

She glanced at the flowers- and ferns in 
the drawing-room, and then at those Heath 
had offered — the red and white roses, the 
sprays of yellow clematis, the priceless 
orchids. She had not the inborn love of 
flowers that is ever found in women of 
exquisite natureSj and regarded them prin- 
cipally as investments for the adornment 
of awkward corners, or the avoidance of 
extra plats ; but these were the symbols of 
a bright future, and she had lived so long 
in the shade. She trifled with the rings on 
her fingers. That last farewell grip of 
Christopher hiid been very long and 
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lingering ; it reminded her of that episode 
of her youth and its forbidden passion ; of a 
man's brief dreams, desire, and despair ; it 
had almost crushed her little hand, but 
nevertheless it had decided her on axjcepting 
him, and making him for the time being 
one of the happiest of men. 

" Soon I shall be forty,'' she mused, rising 
and standing before the mirror, and studying 
her complexion. " As an old maid it will 
be maddening; as a matron it will not 
sound so terrible. Besides, if Chris, dear 
fellow, thinks I'm just over thirty now, 
he'd believe I'm then about thirty-five ; and 
dress will help me immensely. How I've 
tried to get him ! how unkind I've been to 
him ! There have been tears in his eyes ; 
but it's all coming right, I know it is. 
Thank goodness, love is blind." 

As destitute of poetry as a problem, she 
yet seemed to her lover the embodiment of 
mental and physical beauty. What was the 
secret of her enchantment ? Was it her 
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smile, which was perfect in its way, never 
deepening into a laugh, as is the case with 
merrier souls? or her eyes, grayish-green, 
pale, but large and weU shaped? or her 
figure, that was really elegant and willowy, 
and showed off mantles to perfection? 
What, after all, could one of the sons of 
toil — a man full of fervid intellectual life, 
who hated oppression, and understood the 
needs, hopes, and struggles of the poor and 
crushed — see in such a woman to beguile 
him, unless Nature, full of compensations 
as of contradictions, bids men choose oppo- 
sites ? Perhaps, it was whispered, he felt 
she reflected the doubtfiil sheen of an 
ancestry as little immaculate as could weU 
be found— an ancestry whose history was 
replete with the cruelty of wanton excesses 
and shameless waste, but such . as glorified 
even iron, and gave him honour in the 
eyes of an incredulous world ? 



CHAPTEK IT. 

GWENDOLINE. 

" The shells lay hot upon the sand, 
The cattle slumbered on the lea, 
With scarce a sound upon the land, 
With scarce a murmur from the sea." 

The years of Lady Hester s earlier married 
life passed away with considerable social 
Sclat The intense reverence her husband 
felt for her, and the way he let her please 
herself in everything, caused them to lead 
a pleasant life together, colourless as far as 
emotion went, but never quaiTelsome or 
aggressive. She bad married this rootless 
weed, and planted him afresh amid titled 
nonentities — brilHant flowers of the gay 
parterre of fashion, or, as some writers 
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express it, ^amid the scions of lordly races;' 
and now, after many leaves had been turned 
in Time's old book, she found the daughters, 
whom she had endeavoured to mould into 
fashionable machines, ready to make their 
dehut on the scene. It was curious to note 
how the experiences of that disappointed 
youth which had warped her nature in- 
fluenced her in the training of these girls. 
Form and style were what she worshipped 
with the amiable fetichism of women of her 
kind, eagerly watching for any dangerous 
impulses in her children, and doing her 
utmost to crush them out as fatal to their 
success in life. Was it, therefore, in 
mockery of her efforts that Fate had sent 
her such a child as Gwendoline? Lady 
Hester and Gwendoline were more like mis- 
tress and slave than mother and daughter. 
Unkind and unjust she often was, but not 
intentionally ; she had mistaken notions, 
for which the victim suffered, and never 
took hereditary influences into considera- 
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tion. Was it possible that Gwendoline 
could be Lady Hester's own daughter? a 
girl without a grain of conventionalism in 
her nature, a poet in soul, an unconscious 
democrat, beautiful, wild, breaking all 
manner of rules, never in the same mood 
for an hour together, as fiill of smiles and 
tears as an April mom. 

What had she done to be thus afflicted 
by having such a daughter, imless, indeed, 
it was her punishment in marrying, as she 
had, a man of the people ? A girl with all 
sorts of dangerous plebeian sympathies and 
instincts, trying to do good to creatures 
that might give her smallpox or fever, 
recognising individual worth apart from 
' caste ' or rank, never expedient or wise, 
desperately fond of having her own way, 
generous when there was no occasion for 
generosity and nothing to be gained by its 
display — ^how could Gwendoline be made 
or modelled into a graceful woman of 
fashion ? 
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Lady Hester had not spared her pain, 
although Gwendoline's passionate sobbing 
and entreaties for forgiveness had often 
fiightened her by their vehemence; she 
considered Nature a demon that must be 
repressed and exorcised in all young women, 
if they did not wish to be seriously in- 
convenienced and sometimes baffled and 
ruined through its effects ; and Gwendo- 
line's superabundant vitality, that so often 
threatened to 'kick over the traces,' seemed 
the reflection of the inborn Heath vulgarity, 
which must be checked, chastised, and 
eradicated, if deceit and refinement escape 
scot-free. 

So different from Dorothy, her elder 
daughter — an elegant girl, with a small, 
dark, well-shaped head, the hair of which 
always went the right way, and scarcely 
looked untidy in boisterous winds or in ball- 
rooms; Dorothy, the picture and pattern of 
herself in girlhood, always neat and self- 
possessed, always cool and fit in training, 
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the caste of Vere de Vere stamped on her 
classic brow, reposeful and quiet in her 
movements as a well-bred cat. Their 
brother Derwent preferred Gwen, as he 
called her, to Dolly, who was sly, and told 
her she looked ^no end jolly' when she 
fastened seaweed in her hat at Hastings, 
giving Dorothy all her feathers. The wind- 
kissed tresses of his younger sister were 
apt to get disordered on the smallest pro- 
vocation, and so were the sensitive nerves, 
that would expose her to much palpitating 
misery ; but Derwent was a creature of 
impulse too, and understood Gwendoline ; 
and being a youth and the only son, said 
and did what he pleased, irrespective of 
any one's control. Lady Hester loved him 
better than she did her daughters, and his 
father simply adored him. He was his son 
and heir, a bright clever fellow, on whose 
education no amount of money could be con-* 
sidered too much to expend. Christopher 
xmderstood the lad ; they ' chummed 
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together. Derwent called him " Dad/' and 
slapped him on the back in a friendly- 
affectionate way ; and he was handsome 
enough to satisfy the old Earl, and make 
him relate some of the bonnes histoires of 
his youth, and later memories of life under 
the Empire at the Tuileries, for Derwent's 
benefit. 

Lady Hester detested schools, believing 
girls picked up all manner of things there 
they had better not know. Besides, tyrant 
at heart, and dearly loving power, she 
preferred to form their minds and manners 
herself. She engaged competent gover- 
nesses, who considered brains were like 
sacks, to be crammed ftJl at every comer, 
leaving no room for learning after the 
educational process had ended, and always 
heard how clever and amiable dear Dorothy 
was, and how erratic and dull was Gwen- 
doline. Girls like her, of eager purpose 
and warmth of nature, are invariably at 
the mercy of such teachers, who nip in the 
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bud any of the beautiful flowers of genius, 
which they call weeds of poisonous growth. 
A mother is as much the autocrat of her 
children's lives and destinies as any despot 
of his subjects. She directs their career 
as she pleases ; and Lady Hester tortured 
both Dorothy and Gwendoline at times, 
when she discovered any trace of the 
Heath temper or eccentricities — especially 
Gwendoline. 

The girls were sitting to-day in the morn- 
ing-room of Hillingford Towers, glad of the 
change after the London season, Lady 
Hester scanning the Times, Gwendoline 
reading, and Dorothy working out some 
designs in embroidery from a pattern-book. 
They were girls any mother might have been 
proud of — even a Lady Hester, cool, critical, 
and calculating, with no maternal exuber- 
ance or gush to make her imagine that a 
goose's feathers were as beautiful as the soft 
snowy down of a cygnet. Gwendoline was a 
young beauty, with a susceptible heart and 
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faults of temperament only tim e couldchange. 
Her manner was sweet and winning — too 
sweet for quite ' good style/ Lady Hester 
thought; for she had a timid and uncer- 
tain way with her fatal to ease in drawing- 
rooms and receptions, and to the formation 
of the manners of a fixture perfect woman 
of fashion. It bespoke the Heath blood, 
and almost made her dislike the girl. And 
Gwenoline was proud too, in that she could 
never stoop to hypocrisy to even please her 
mother. Dorothy was supple, pliant, trea- 
cherous, a mixture of Hindoo and kitten. 

There was this difference between the 
girls, that Dorothy knew she had beauty 
and was vain of its possession, whereas 
vanity was as distant firom Gwendoline as 
meaxmess. 

Her mother's training had affected 
Dorothy more than it had done Gwendoline, 
whose character was more strongly marked, 
for good or eviL Dorothy loved ease, 
luxury, and repose as an Eastern, and was 
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formed, like her mother, to be a lady of high 
degree — helpless and elegant, playing at 
charity as at tableaux vivants, when it 
suited her; but Gwendoline, indifferent to 
appearance or personal discomfort, was 
formed for filling another r^le — a higher, 
nobler one — in which love and faith, self-^ 
sacrifice and suffering, mingled. Gwen- 
doline had given Lady Hester much care 
and trouble in her training. She could not 
be made to see the difference between 
grades, as between creeds ; she would stop 
her horse in the street and dismount to 
give halfpence to some wretched child that 
had fallen in the mud, and be actually seen 
to kiss it, with the groom looking on and 
every one amused ; she had bought hot roast 
chestnuts of a poor starving boy at a street -^ 
comer when accompanied by her lady's-maid 
(to whom she would chat as freely as to 
Dorothy), and had actually eaten them, to 
Lady Hester s disgust. 

Ludy Hester far more readily forgave 
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Dorothy's deceit than Gwendoline's impul- 
siveness ; chicanery, and assumption of any 
mood to gain or serve a purpose, were, she 
knew, part of an actress's profession ; and 
Lady Hester believed that unless women, 
and men also, were a kind of moral card- 
sharpers, putting their feelings in their 
pocket at diflScult crises, they would never 
win an important position in society, or 
charm and enthral by their histrionic skill. 
Not all her mother's snubbings and * preach- 
ings down' could spoil Gwendoline ; they 
made her sad, and even at times despairing ; 
for she was imaginative and sensitive by 
temperament, like her father : she had a 
way of looking at the best and brightest 
side of everything with a vitality and 
buoyancy nothing but care or age could 
change. Dorothy was diflferent ; she was 
worldly to a fault, less impulsive and more 
discreet. She had been presented the last 
season, .and her dancing had been pro- 
nounced divine by princes. Even now, 
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as her little needle is at work on her 
embroidery, she is looking earnestly at her 
mother, studying her mood and temper, 
laying her plans ; while Gwendoline, with 
tangled hair and ruffles awry, is nearly 
' weeping over the sorrows of the heroine 
in the last new novel from Mudie's, though 
she knows so well Lady Hester abominates 
works of fiction, and generally keeps them 
under lock and key, when not solely intro- 
duced for effect or the amusement of her 
visitors. Dorothy was always pleased to 
thwart Gwendoline, and see her get into a 
passion. These sisterly scenes invariably 
ended to her disadvantage ; so now she said 
smilingly, 

" Do you know, dear, your hair is shock- 
ingly untidy ; why don't you brush it out 
straight after you have bathed, and then 
pin it tightly round your head ? I don't 
think it's right for you to be seen sitting at 
the window such an object ; some one may 
call." 
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Gwendoline threw down her book, and 
looked straight at Dorothy, passing her 
hand vacantly over those aggressive tresses, 
that had a trick of falling over her eyes and 
escaping fillet and band. The noise of the 
book, flung angrily on a small gipsy-table, 
startled Lady Hester, busy over the 
' Births, Marriages, and Deaths/ 

" What are you reading, Gwendoline ? " 
she asked, scarcely hearing Dorothy's 
remark. 

" Such a pretty story, mother. I'm sure 
you wouldn't mind this one," said Gwen- 
doline, in her sweet-toned young voice, 
picking it up penitently, and recovering 
her good humour. 

" Let me see it. Come here." 

Gwendoline brought her the book, 
tren^bling ever so little. She had done 
wrong in opening the narrow leather strap, 
and taking out and enjoying this forbidden 
fruit. Lady Hester then saw that her hair 
was untidy, and the ruffle torn. 

D 2 
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" A novel ! A Fatal Love ! " cried Lady 
Hester, opening the first page. *^ Have I 
not forbidden you to read works of fiction 
until I have looked them over, to be per- 
fectly sure they are harmless, or at least 
wholesome ? I know the terrible spirit of 
agnosticism and cynicism that is abroad 
too well to allow you to be contaminated 
by its effects, at any rate before you are 
' out/ " 

She stopped breathless, Gwendoline 
hung her head ; but there was a fiery blaze 
in her eyes ; she hated being scolded before 
Dorothy. 

" Have I not forbidden you to read these 
books ? " 

" Yes, mother ; but — '' 

" No buts, if you please. I am seriously 
displeased with you. Go to your room." 

Gwendoline glanced pleadingly at 
Dorothy, who had originally suggested she 
should read the book, and had acted the 
serpent in her usual silky way, and tempted 
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her by showing her a title instead of an 
apple. 

" You don't mind Dorothy reading novels, 
mother," said Gwendoline, in a breaking 
voice, her Kps quivering : the suffering of 
the heroine returned to her memory; she 
had been ^ worked up ' to this foolish 
hysteric pitch through several highly- 
wrought chapters. No wonder Lady Hester 
sought to curb her imagination. 

** Dorothy is sane ; she knows it is all 
nonsense from beginning to end. You are 
different. You have an ill-regulated mind 
that wlQ one day be your ruin." 

She pointed to the door ; and Gwendoline, 
wishing some good fairy would appear from 
under the Turkey carpet and change her 
lot, walked awkwardly out of the room, 
tears dropping from her large eyes. 

"What am I to do with her?" sighed 
Lady Hester ; " she's worse than when she 
was a child. These, I know, are mere 
trifles ; but trifles denote the character." 
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" I hope, dear mother, I don't displease 
you,*' said Dorothy, wishing to coax a new- 
dress from her mother for the polo ball 
that was to be given next week at the 
Assembly Rooms. 

Lady Hester remembered the strict 
economy of her wintry youth, and allowed 
no extravagance in her daughters. 

" On the contrary, Dorothy, you give me 
every satisfaction, you are so tidy, so thought- 
ful, and have improved immensely lately in 
ton and self-possession. I fancied H ugh Des- 
mond paid you great attention last evening. 
He will have a safe eight thousand a year, I 
know. As for that detrimental St. Quinten, 
have nothing whatever to say to him." 

Dorothy coloured slightly, for she was in 
the unpleasant position of caring immensely 
for the detrimental, while trying to secure 
Desmond. She resolved to be married ; 
for, as she often half admitted to herself, 
girls might as well be in their graves as 
single all their lives. 
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She thought St. Qiiinten charming to 
talk to on summer mornings at the height 
of the London season, when there was 
scarcely a breath of air to stir the leaves, 
and she reiued up her horse at the Park 
railings to chat with him, while his smile 
warmed her like sunlight in some myste- 
rious way. She fancied she could cure 
herself of this folly whenever she pleased, 
just as one may leave off taking morphia or 
chloral. She must, of course, miss the 
delicious languor and the glorious enchant- 
ment ; but with an effort and an exertion 
of the will an image can surely be effaced 
and the divine draught forgotten. 

** St. Quinten is a hero in many girls* 
eyes," said Dorothy wisely. " No doubt he 
will look out for money." 

" They all do," assented Lady Hester. 
She could hear the poor prisoner up-stairs 
walking restlessly to and fro over the 
carpet, not to be consoled by Derwent's 
hurried offering of burnt almonds, which 
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he slipped into 'her hand going up the 
stairs. 

" And I shall meet Mr. Desmond at the 
polo ball/' said Dorothy, warily feeling her 
ground. " I suppose the Marsdens will be 
there. How handsome Lileth is growing, 
and always so well dressed !" 

"What do you say to a pale lemon- 
coloured silk, Dorothy ? I think it would 
go with your complexion." 

" Perhaps," indifferently ; " but do I 
really want a new dress at all ? " 

"You deserve one," said Lady Hester 
graciously, " because you have never asked 
me for it. O ! if Gwendoline were more 
like you! She is so rude, so defiant — a 
regular Heath ; though Heaven knows I 
have tried to crush the peasant breed in 
her." 

"It will out, I suppose," said Dorothy 
sweetly, " like madness or consumption, 
and those inherited things. Only fancy 
her insisting on visiting the Blackmores, 
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and defying us to our face, quoting history 
and all the rest of it ! And fieither tookiier 
part, didn't he ?" 

** He did oppose me there, I must own. 
It was our one and only quarrel, and all 
through that girl. And then, her remon- 
strances are so fieiy, her grief so im- 
petuous, so absurdly over-strained ; and I 
believe the more she reads the worse she 
grows." 

Here Lady Hester picked up A Fatal 
Love, told Dorothy not to forget her prac- 
tising, and left the room, to visit her wrath 
on the culprit above. Gwendoline had 
thrown herself down by the bedside, the 
counterpane grasped in her hands. She was 
invariably found in these unconventional 
attitudes, and they and her immoderate 
grief unconsciously irritated her ladyship. 
But on this summer day to be shut in her 
plain formally furnished bedroom, when she 
so loved the flowers and birds and sky, and 
yearned for the sound of the rush of the 
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waves over the yellow sands — to be punished 
like this for reading a novel, seemed a great 
injustice. It was her temperament which 
thus intensified the meaning of trifles, and 
the wealth of her youth, which longed to 
pour out its treasures on some appreciative 
object or pursuit. 

"You will soon be seventeen, Gwendoline," 
said Lady Hester, tapping her foot angrily 
on the floor, after she had brought her 
daughter to a due sense of humility and 
regret for her disobedience. " You are no 
longer a child. I have tried to train you 
for the world, to do my duty to you as a 
parent — " 

"You have never loved me," sobbed 
Gwendoline, going over the old ground, 
and raising reproachful eyes. "You even 
try to set fiather and Derwent against me. 
If you kill me for it, I must speak — I must 
—I must ! " 

" Then you will remain here without 
your luncheon for the rest of the day." 
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** But what have I done ? '* asked Gwen- 
doliDe, wringing her strong dimpled hands. 

" It is your character that is at fault. 
For instance, you will insist on visiting 
those abominable P.lackmores at Rose 
Lea, a low under-bred set. I believe Mrs. 
Blackmore was nothing better than a 
barrack- master s daughter when the Major 
married her." 

" I wish I could live with them for good. 
I wish we were all beggars, and had not a 
crust — that T could go out into the world 
as a governess or something, and earn my 
bread." 

Lady Hester was more than displeased, 
she was pale with anger ; the classic repose 
and refiiiement for which she was famed 
forsook her. She shook Gwendoline fiercely, 
and was for the moment a true Treverton. 

" Vou shall never conquer me," she said 
firmly, in that cool level voice of hers that 
seldom changed, "though you have the 
Heath blood in your veins, undutiful. 
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ungrateful girl ;" and turning, left the 
room, locking Gwendoline in. 

These scenes were not unfrequent Gwen- 
doline was too loyal to complain to her 
father, and to-day she really felt she had 
been at fault. Her temper did not seem 
under due control. Dorothy had teased her 
at breakfast, and the ultra-sensational 
novel had brought about a climax. 

But she was not left to eat her heart out 
in durance vUe. Dorothy, conscience-smitten 
at the treatment Gwendoline had received, 
and overjoyed at the accomplishment of 
her wishes with regard to the lemon- 
coloured silk, coaxed Lady Hester into 
granting her sister's release, and tapped at 
the door just as Gwendoline was giving 
herself up for lost. 

When Gwendoline let her sister in 
Dorothy ran to the dressing-table, and, 
sitting down before it, pretended not to 
notice the distress of her mood. 

**You really ought to manage mother 
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better by this time, dear," then said 
Dorothy, with a compassionate smile. 
" You are so ridiculously childish, Gwen." 

" Everything s wrong about me, Dolly, 
I'm not fit to lead a fine-lady sort of life, 
and sit down to all manner of courses at 
dinner every night in the year ; it hampers 
me so. I should like to do something 
beautiful and grand with a purpose in it, 
instead of being like a dressed-up doll or a 
machine on wheels/' 

Gwendoline had begun to walk restlessly 
across the floor again, and now she paused 
to bathe her eyes and brush out her hair. 
She w?u3 very fond of Dorothy, and ad- 
mired her immensely, as one able to steer 
through the social shoals that always 
brought her to grie£ 

" It's an awfully nice thing to have our 
position," said Dorothy, leaning her cheek 
on her hand. ** Fancy bad cooking and 
steaming two-o'clock dinners ! I wouldn't 
change with any one else for the world. All 
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youVe got to remember is not to rush 
about so ; and always think before you 
speak, and never pull up the blinds too 
high ; and kiss mother at proper times — 
not when she's well-powdered or dressed 
for dinner — and admire her caps. I 
do/' 

" O Dolly, I couldn't be false ! I must 
keep to my principles. I want life and 
people to be more real." 

" Principles ! " laughed Dolly, " and 
what are they ? Something dry, I'm sure. 
Perhaps you'd like to earn your bread in 
lodgings as a strong-minded female, or sing 
like poor wretches do for a living, or sell 
art needlework and embroidery like 
Patricia Blackmore. There are not many 
things I trouble myself to hate," ended 
Dolly, examining her finely-beaded stock- 
ings ; " but work is one. Only try any of 
these things, Gwen, and won't you be just 
glad to get back home again ! " 

" I don't understand things or myself," 
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said Gwendoline sadly, with the despair of 
some young Aztec aghast at civilisation. 

" Only remember this : you are a young 
lady, with an earl for one of your grand- 
fathers — we won't say anything about the 
other ; and that all you Ve got to do is to 
make yourself agreeable to first-rate people, 
and to look pretty and ladylike, and to 
wear hats that suit you, and have no mind 
of your own, and never be enthusiastic or 
indignant. You know you never could play 
a good game of whist with grandpapa at the 
Old Steyne, and offended him too. But 
now there's the gong ; so come down to 
limcheon, for the Marsdens are here, and I 
want to talk to Lileth about the polo ball.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MASTER OF HILLINGFORD TOWERS. 

Since his marriage with Lady Hester, 
and the many accumulating expenses into 
which he was necessarily driven, Mr. 
Heath had found himself obliged to study 
other means of money-getting besides his 
legitimate business in iron. He was also 
very anxious to enrich his family, to leave 
a splendid fortune to Derwent ; and he had 
been tempted into entertaining various 
schemes that at present looked highly 
promising for future success. 

He was a railway director, the chairman 
of several companies, and held a large 
number of shares not only in railways, 
but in mines and other stock. He owned 
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a good deal of Irish property, too, and had 
unfortunately sunk a large portion of his 
fortune before his marriage in land situated 
in districts where under no possibility he 
could ever hope of finding his rents paid. 
Murders and riot were the order of the day 
there, and this, together with the passing 
of the Land Act, and reduction in the 
value of all landed property, threatened to 
end in a dead loss, and had a good deal 
crippled his resources. 

But not one word of his anxieties did 
he ever breathe into the ears of Lady 
Hester ; they were as yet but little clouds 
on the horizon — flies in the ointment 
of luxury — faint warnings of a coming 
tempest. 

He was so happy in his domestic rela- 
tions, so satisfied with the home-life, in 
which he found his greatest pleasure and 
highest blessings, that he was not tempted 
to probe his prospects too deeply, or to 
plumb the depths into which men, over- 
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weighted and over-sanguine, are sometimes 
forced to descend. 

As he took his seat to-day at the 
hincheon-table his smile was bright and 
careless* as ever ; the fine broad forehead 
showed scarce a wrinkle; the dark iron- 
grey hair wiis thick and curly, as in his 
youthful days ; he looked essentially what 
he was — a brave and noble man, a true 
unselfish Mend, a^d the most faithful and 
devoted of husbands. 

The Marsdens were wealthier than the 
Heaths, and owned a fine old place called 
Broadlands, not far distant firom Hilling- 
ford Towers. Lady Marsden was the 
daughter of a Scotch nobleman and the 
widow of a judge, and had one daughter, 
Lileth, who at present accompanied her; 
and both were being graciously received by 
Lady Hester and Dorothy, as Gwendoline 
and her father entered the dining-room 
together. 

" How d'ye do. Lady Marsden ? '' said 
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Christoplier, while Gwendoline kissed 
Lileth, who was the perfection of a com- 
monplace fashionable girl. Her ambition 
was chiefly centred in getting more men 
round her in a ballroom, making rushes at 
her programme, and diving after the falling 
leaves of her hothouse ferns and flowers, 
than any other girl in the room ; and if 
they would only quarrel and fight over her 
she ate her supper with keener reUsh. 

Superficial and luxurious she . hated 
taking long walks, and so did Dorothy, 
and had no more philosophical instincts 
than vicious ones. To devour fiction 
(yellow-backed novels as well as English) 
and roast herself over the fire in winter ; 
to be admired and called * fearfully pretty ' 
at garden-parties in the summer ; to hear 
that her pink or blue firocks and personal 
loveliness had been alluded to by faithful 
chroniclers ; and to be quite certain that 
she can always enjoy a barouche with C 
springs, constituted the greatest happiness 
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she was capable of experiencing in this 
world. 

Lady Marsden was a chronic invalid. 
Told at forty that she had heart-disease, 
and that Monte Carlo, tight-lacing, late 
hours, and over-doses of mineral waters 
must settle her in less than a year, she 
made her health her one study, the 
avoidance of dyspepsia her one prayer, and 
has been waiting, so she tells her friends, 
patiently for death. 

" I assure you, Mr. Heath, I feel this 
August weather quite insupportable,'' she 
answered. " We seem to have nothing 
but intense heat or rain. Whatever is 
coming to the seasons'? Standard roses 
and wild strawberries last year in Decem- 
ber! What shall we have next? How 
I envy you your yacht!" turning to 
Lady Hester, who was in one of her fiigid 
moods. "Yachting is so life-giving, so 
invigorating. But I, you know, have 
been forbidden going on the sea, since 
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they hinted there was something wrong 
with my heart." 

Lady Hester, sceptic as ever, knew this 
old story too well to evince anything but a 
poKte interest in her friend's valetu- 
dinarianism. Gwendoline looked con- 
cerned, and wondered why Lileth always 
seemed inclined to treat the matter of her 
parent's indisposition as a stale joke. 

"And then, you know, I have lost 
Mason, and it has greatly worried me. 
Mason, in preparing chicken-broth, pepper- 
mint-water, and lemonade, was quite un- 
rivalled. How shall I ever find another 
maid of her abiUty ? " 

Lady Marsden, balancing curried chicken 
on her spoon, while the butler refilled 
her glass with Sauterne, afraid of swal- 
lowing the fiery morsels lest she should 
injure her digestion, posing also in atti- 
tudes of weakness and indecision with 
regard to the same, while too warm to do 
justice to pearl-powder and white mus- 
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lin, was a victim at Lady Hester's 
mercy. 

" I think if we depended less on our 
maids it would be better/' she said ; while 
Mr. Heath fidgetted uneasily, foreseeing a 
passage of arms between the ladies ; 
"nothing like exercise, cold baths, and 
simple diet." 

Lady Marsden, catching Lileth's eye, 
hastened to turn the conversation by allud- 
ing to the coming polo ball, and thus afforded 
a more general outlet for conversation. 

" Gwen, my child, you look paler than 
usual/' Mr. Heath said under his breath, 
as the others were talking of coiffures and 
toilettes ; Lady Marsden declaring she 
should order Lileth's dress in Paris, for she 
wanted a change from the only style that 
suited her when made by London hands. 
Lileth's was the Madonna sort of loveliness, 
that is apt to grow monotonous under such 
circumstances. 

" Do I, father \ " answered Gwendoline, 
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lifting her brows and warming under his 
glance ; and then was silent catching Lady 
Hester's eye. 

Gwendoline was a very uncommon- 
looking girl. She was slightly above the 
middle height, and broad across the chest, 
with a firm round waist supple and girlish, 
but in proportion to her breadth and 
height. She had nut-brown hair, with a 
dash of warm auburn in it, and eyes that 
changed jBrom blue to black. Her features 
were finely modelled; her complexion 
bright, clear, and glowing, with the superb 
brilliancy of colouring that demonstrates 
high health and animal spirits, and is not so 
much pink and white as a perfect blending 
of tints ; her lips were curved and sensitive 
— it was a full Grecian mouth, fearless and 
generous, passionate and intellectual. 

Gwendoline had also those versatile 
talents and that physical energy which, 
properly developed, would have made her 
that terror of society and men, * a clever 
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girl/ As it was, she painted, sang, and 
played a little better than the average, 
but not with the ardour or enthusiasm 
wanting, perhaps, to be aroused by some 
unknown stimulant or stern necessity, and 
which is apt to run away with common 
sense. 

Lady Hester considered art, irrespective 
of the performance or work of paid pro- 
fessionals, whom she thought common, 
savoured of Bohemianism, bad style, and 
danger, and checked any of Gwendoline's 
more serious attempts at real improvement ; 
for the girl was inclined to be mischievously 
in earnest over things ; and what did any 
one want with a daughter with a craze 
for heroism, like Joan of Arc, or harmony, 
like St. Cecilia; and so, when Dorothy 
mimicked and ridiculed her, Gwendoline 
soon returned to a conventional young 
lady again by that cooling process. 

Dorothy was dark, a dashing brunette, 
with arched eyebrows £ind an olive skin, a 
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complexion associated with a mantilla and 
yellow roses. She considered herself much 
handsomer than Gwendoline, and more 
likely to marry well ; she seemed to chal- 
lenge admiration by quiet self-assertion or 
coquettish advances, invariably acting a 
part with finished artificialism of manner. 
Had Dorothy been a queen she would have 
spent her money royally, even if she had 
not troubled herself about the caprices of 
Fate, that award velvets and diamonds to 
one class and rags and hunger to the other ; 
at any rate, she would have satisfied the 
nation and taxpayers' minds gerierally that 
she rewarded their long struggles and self- 
denial by improving trade, and going in 
hugely for art and fashion and grand 
receptions, inventing headdresses that 
Would have probably given her reign 
notoriety. She had not Gwendoline's 
candour and directness of purpose. If she 
had to say unpleasant things to people she 
always sweetened her words as much as 
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poRsible, like powders given in sugar, and 
would have kissed a lover quite affec- 
tionately to make him happy and keep him 
in a good temper, while she glided away to 
meet a rival or betray a woman. 

To Mr. Heath they were children whom 
he would die for, if by so doing their safety 
or happiness could be rendered more secure. 
Gwendoline was naturally his favourite; 
she had the quiet soldierly endurance and 
the loyalty of his family, with its capacity 
for romance and sentiment. When she 
had ridden by his side on her pony years 
ago, her hair flying, in the wind, her in- 
nocent eyes uplifted, she had given him 
her childish confidence ; he could trust her 
still. Beneath her girlish impetuosity 
there lay the martyr patience and the 
soldier courage of his race, and with these 
the capacity for loving, which is rare as it 
is fatal. On her at least he could rely. 
As he shaded his eyes with his hand, a little 
wearied of the ladies' chatter going on 
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around him, a little worried by intrusive 
thoughts, and longing for a cigar in his 
library or a gallop through the park with 
Gwendoline, he was thinking of her piteous 
appeals to him in days gone by, as to what 
she was to do with her grandpapa ; how 
was she to please him? When she and 
Dorothy visited the Earl as children in his 
elegant apartments, furnished in the Louis 
Quinze style, at the Old Steyne, with 
royalties about him, Dorothy would flatter 
and enthral him with childish fascina- 
tions, teUing him he was a 'dear,' and 
she loved him and chocolate cream so 
very much, and begged for a pretty 
new sash and shoulder - knots ; while 
GwendoUne thought him a disagreeable 
snuffy old man, murderously aggressive 
when his lobster-cutlets were a failure, 
and not half so nice as Matthews the 
gardener. It was natural that he should 
shake his head over a girl who never 
could learn a decently deceptive game of 
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whist, which Dorothy so soon picked up 
under his tuition. 

Mr. Heath thoroughly agreed with 
Gwendoline in her estimate of the old Earl, 
who occasionally stayed at the Towers when 
his gout or bronchitis was bad, and gave 
them endless trouble. The only redeeming 
feature he possessed for Christopher con- 
sisted in his senile and wholly unreasonable 
admiration of Derwent, at the present 
moment reading aloud fragments of the 
society journals to Patricia Blackmore, as 
she \^'orked her everlasting strips of em- 
broidery in their pleasant drawing-room at 
liose Lea. What would be Lady Hester's 
feelings were she to guess that her mis- 
guided son was just then declaring he had 
a weakness for small beer, fried steak and 
onions, as Mrs. Blackmore humbly invited 
him to stay to their homely dinner ? Der- 
went was accepting the inevitable destiny 
of humanity, and was at present in that 
susceptible stage of romantic passion which 
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would have made him welcome tripe or 
sheep's-head, if after the meal he could 
walk on the tawny sands by Patricia's 
side, with the waves creaming in, watching 
the cliffs, seagulls, and distant ships, and 
talking the most inane but dehcious non- 
sense, with the black-and-tan between 
them, and the white foam and seaweed 
about their feet. 

" I suppose Gwendoline will be considered 
' out ' next year,'' Lady Marsden now said, 
with a change of tone, nettled at one of 
Lady Hester's mild sarcasms, that had 
reference to three double chins, and seemed 
personal, and noticing Gwendoline for the 
first time. 

" Time enough to think about that. Lady 
Marsden," Mr. Heath answered hastily. 
He rather dreaded Gwendoline's experiences 
of her first season. " I wish," laying his 
hands affectionately on hers, "we could 
always keep her as she is — ^a child." 

'* You forget, Mr. Heath, the duties we 
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owe society, the responsibilities attending 
our duties as parents," Lady Hester here 
broke in, disliking his tone and manner to 
Gwendoline. 

Lady Marsden drew the white waves of 
her heavily-flounced muslin dress nearer 
her feet, and smiled. 

"Gwendoline has much to learn, Fm 
afraid. Some girls are naturally constituted 
for the part they will have to play. Lileth 
and Dorothy are made, literally made, for 
the world; but Gwendoline," with emphasis, 
expanding her fat mittened hands, '* I'm 
not so sure about her." 

*'I do not wish her changed," said 
Christopher, as Gwendoline's face flushed ; 
** if she doesn't get on all right amid the 
falsities and intrigues of Vanity Fair, let 
her stay with her father and be an old 
maid." 

"Mr. Heath, are you mad?" cried Lady 
Hester. "Can you disregard the impor- 
tance of a girl making a good marriage ?" 
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" It is often a tremendous imposture, my 
dear. Many girls that are married, and 
especially early, are marred, and find the 
future a dead failure, spending all their 
lives in trying to retrieve the mistake they 
or their parents have made for them." 

^' The great thing we have to remember 
in marriage is to manage the monster," said 
Lady Marsden stifling a yawn, " and that 
I flatter myself I always did to perfection. 
I used to keep the dear Judge in the 
sweetest of tempers from morning to night, 
by letting him think he was quite the 
cleverest judge in creation, no matter how 
many perfectly innocent creatures he pun- 
ished, or what everybody else said and 
thought of him." 

As they thus discussed marriage, the ex- 
pression of Gwendoline s face had deepened 
in thoughtfiilness, and had an intensity of 
gaze none perceived save her father. She 
saw Lady Marsdens fuzzy cr4p6 hair 
through a mist, and scarcely heard Dolly's 
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animated description of the diaphanous 
drapery she had worn as the goddess Aurora 
at the last fancy-dress ball of the season. 

" There are several men staying with 
Hugh Desmond at the Abbey/' lileth said 
after a slight pause, when they rose from 
limcheon, and the butler had brought Mr. 
Heath in a card on his salver that necessi- 
tated his withdrawal. " Mr. St. Quinten 
persuaded Captain Hilliard to come down 
with him the day before yesterday, and 
they have been out in a boat dredging all 
the morning." 

" Good news I We shall have more men 
at the polo ball,'' said Dorothy with a side- 
long glance at Lileth. " I do hate women 
to be in preponderance, don't you ? This 
place would be more unbearable if Escombe 
were not a military station. Officers make 
it hvelier." 

" You forget the county families and the 
aristocracy, with their feudal halls and 
castles," laughed Lileth showing her fine 
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white teeth. " IVe no insane craze for 
the military; they offer the dregs of their 
lives and livers to heiresses when they 
are poor; and when they are rich'' — spread- 
ing out her hands — " they generally go the 
pace/' 

" Shall we drive ?" asked Dolly disconso- 
lately. " It's too hot for lawn-tennis, and 
father is caged in the library with some 
disagreeable man of business, I suppose. I 
saw by his look at the card Porter gave him 
it was something unpleasant. Our respected 
parents will sit in a darkened boudoir and 
drink tea all the afternoon together. Per- 
haps we might meet St. Quinten and Mr. 
Desmond in his tandem or T-cart, taking a 
drive to give them an appetite for their 
dinners." 

" And Gwendoline," said Lileth, looking 
round ; " we can't leave her alone." 

" Gwen is all right. She always prefers 
her own society to that of others. She'll 
go and see the Blackmores, or else hunt for 
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anemones and horrid sea-things with Der- 
went by the sea-shore. Come alon^," 

They went — their arms round each other's 
waist — Dolly just pausing at the library- 
door to listen to the voice of the new 
arrival, who roused her ever-ardent curiosity. 

" They're talking so loud/' she whispered. 
" I wonder why men always have to shout 
at each other when they want to be par- 
ticularly serious and convincing? I can 
always say the nastiest things d demir 
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CHAPTEa IV. 

THE TRESPASSER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 

" Down tluough her limbs a drooping languor went ; 
Her head a little bent, and on her mouth 
A doubtful smile dwelt, like a clouded moon 
In a still water.'' 

Gwendoline found herself alone when, 
half an hour after, she returned to the 
drawing-room, and heard the sound of 
carriage-wheels rolling swiftly down the 
avenue. A hot August afternoon, with the 
peacocks sunning themselves under the 
cypresses, and a smell of ripening fruits 
blown across the velvet lawns ; a day that 
seemed to blister the old stone walls and 
towers, spite of their lithe bright coverings 
of ivy, sweetwort and wild roses ; a day 
whose stillness re-echoed the distant boom- 
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ing and plash of the waves wooing the 
sands with a pleasant dreamy sound, 
making one think of sleeping on cool wet 
stones, with sea-weed for a pillow, or of the 
delight of plunging beneath the sea's cool 
lace-like foam, or racing with the 'wild 
horses' that lifted up their heads in the 
pale-green distance ; a day when Fate, least 
expected, comes to meet us amid smiling 
sunshine and * love-made perfect flowers.' 

Gwendoline paused, hesitating where to 
go or what to do, her gown, of some soft 
creamy stuff, short enough to display her 
pretty ankles ; her feet, encased in simple 
black-kid shoes and black stockings, resting 
on the old polished oaken boards of the 
hall, and which no persuasions of Lady 
Hester could induce Mr. Heath to uproot 
for the colder and more fashionable tiles. 
She glanced at the statues — at Hebe, 
smiling, arch, dSbonnaire, with the tight, 
sleek hair, like Dorothy's, bound round her 
small head, and violets at her feet; at 
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Psyche, with her butterfly ; at Bacchus, 
triumphant, vine- wreathed, cool\ and at 
others with whom she had been familiarised 
from childhood. There was also the picture 
of Nausicaa, refined, fair, and heart-whole, 
with sad serious eyes and gracefully-poised 
head, lifting delicate vine-tendrils in the cold 
sweetness of the moonlight — dreaming per- 
chance of that meeting with Ulysses by the 
sea, and caring nothing after for the beauties 
ofoUve-gardensaad vineyards. Gwendoline 
gazed at this for a few brief seconds ere 
^g on, dmwkg her hand idly over the 
stags' heads, whose glassy eyes had often 
frightened her in her chndhood's days in 
the dusk of long afternoons. 

" What shall I do ? " she mused ; " the 
house is simply insufferable, and I have 
been shut up all the best of the morning." 

She seized Lady Hester s sunshade, and 
taking Dorothy's garden-hat, passed into 
the sun-laden air, called to her dog Lion, a 
fine Newfoundland, which her father had 
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given her, and which she chose in preference 
to a pug, a magnificent specimen of the 
canine race, that Dorothy had gone into 
raptures over and now possessed, clothing 
him in a fine sealskin coat when the coldness 
of the weather disturbed his system. Lion 
was Gwendoline s trusty fiiend by the sea, 
and many hours she and Derwent passed 
in watching him breast the waves, swinuning 
after a favourite stick. She gathered great 
bunches of roses — deep yellow, crimson and 
pink — ^grouping them with fi'agrant helio* 
trope, and lilies torn from their cool retreat 
by an artificial lake. There were aloes, 
cactus plants, and orchids in the hothouses; 
but she cared little for their forced charms — 
the wild luxuriance of roses was enough for 
her. 

The gardens were now in the ftill pride 
and prime of their ripe August bloom; 
every bed and border was brilliant with • 
flowers ; flowers holding their delicate heads 
to be kissed by the wind, that panting, as 
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with Love's ecstasy, held and bound and 
lightly tossed them in his arms, his mild^ 
caresses preventing them dreaming of the 
later treacherous blows he will deal them 
from, the east, or the nipping blasts of 
winter, that will make them droop and die. 

Mr. Heath had a weakness for fine and 
exquisite shrubs; deodaras and cypresses 
graced the lawns, while grand old cedars 
flung their shade on winding walks, presided 
over by some garden god, in wHch it waa 
easy to lose oneself amid a charming laby- 
rinth of tangled copse or underwood. 

Gwendoline thought she had never seen 
her home look more beautiful than it did 
to-day, bathed in the mellow August sun- 
light. The gray old towers, with wild 
grasses blowing in the wind, and hardy 
creepers that the frost's bitter breath could 
not kill, stood out as boldly against the 
sapphire sky as when the Stuart flag had 
proudly waved from them, ere it had been 
torn down by the savage ruthless hands 
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of its enemies. Mr. Heath would have 
nothing changed in the old place : the 
same ancient fittings, the ceilings with 
their Bacchantes and river-ffods, the erand 
«,mb,« colourmg of centre, ago, %L 
far more beautiful, he knew, than all the 
modem glare of white paint and gUding. 
He might be a Radical, but he respected 
these things of the past, and the feelings 
of those to whom they had once been dear. 
And everywhere the sound of the sea. The 
white pleasure yachts, small boats, and 
fishing-smacks, that so often flecked the 
horizon these golden afternoons, were for 
the most part drawn up on shore to-day. 

Gwendoline and Derwent had sometimes 
persuaded the fishermen to let them accom- 
pany them on shrimping excursions, and 
one night they had seen mackrel caught, 
and they never forgot the wonderful sheen 
of the fish beneath the moonlight, which 
made the sea look like a blaze of silver for 
miles. Nothing could persuade Dorothy 
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to be in love with the ocean ; she hated the 
continual wetting and drenching of clothes 
and general untidiness if picturesqueness 
of those who ventured to trust themselves 
to its mercy. 

She preferred a walk any day along a 
hot dusty road to being rocked in a boat or 
gathering shells and seaweed on a beacL 
Gwendoline's beauty had a touch of the 
wildness and mystery, the changefulness 
and freshness, of the sea ; she never looked 
prettier than wheji she was bathing. You 
longed to draw corallines through her 
hair; she peemed a child of the air and 
sun and sky, a palpitating part of warm 
deep-breathing Nature ; whereas Dorothy s 
charms were those that worldlings prize, 
and were seen at their best when adorned 
for a drive in the Row or on taking her 
seat in the stalls. 

» 

*'Lion, lion, where shall we go and 
what shall we do?'' said Gendoline; and 
lion, after nearly knocking her down for 
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loy, rushed at Lady Hester's Persian cat, 
which inrtan% BcLtched his ea» with 

Gwendoline forgot all her little troubles 
and trials of the momiBg as she passed by 
myriads of flowers and held the roses to 
her breast, listening to the sea's murmurs. 
It had made her strong, brave, and true, 
differing from the doU tribe, for whom life 
is ever smooth and easy ; differing also from 
the average ruck of men and women, neatly 
,summed up by a great philosopher. The 
same law that makes dulness blessed awards 
poverty and blindness to the Miltons of the 
world. Is it not a mistake to have any 
strongly marked individuality? The leaders 
of every change in the world's history have 
been disappointed, and could they have 
foreseen the disorder they would create, 
would never have ceased being machines. 
From the best-intentioned efforts of the 
Reformers to the classical dreams of free- 
dom and a perfect moral philosophy, we 
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find barren effort and disappointment every- 
where. . Gwendoline's minkwas in^percep- 
tibly enlarged, so that it could not be 
suffocated by forms and trifles. Better, 
she reflected, be an old maid, as her father 
suggested, ,and live here in her Moated 
Grange with him, than be purchased by 
any of the. somewhat passS specimens of 
nobility whom her mother and Dorothy 
considered prizes. 

That dear father! He understood her, 
and was never angry with her for a lack 
of words when she felt more^ than her 
tongue could expr^ss. Unless she could 
love with all her heart and soul, like some 
of the bourgeoisie, as her mother called them, 
she would? remain as she was, and forget 
all about that fashionable sanctuary, St. 
James's, Piccadilly, which so often witnessed 
the smiling stoicism of many sacrificial 
victims. And why at that moment should 
Valentine Hilliards image occur to her? 
A man confessedly without a heart, an 
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acknowledged flirt, who declared that all 
woman should be silly and fat and fond of 
good living, that repulsions and likings had 
to be swept aside for self-interest, and that 
the love which knows how to wait, to yield, 
to receive a spiritual flame, fanned alone 
by affinity, was but Armida's phantas- 
magoria, bringing its victims misery, like 
lost souls wandering in the haJls of Eblis. 
A man who boasted he must marry money, 
though he sincerely detested the rigours 
of the institution, believing in nothing, and 
yet whom some people swore was a brave 
and stainless gentleman, spite of his self- 
dep«oiation Ji scorn. 

How is she to get through the afternoon 
alone ? Not by dreaming of Hilliard ; that 
will never do, though it quickens the pulses 
of her being, and gives other meaning to 
the sea's songs. Reared by coldest form 
and rule, emotion brought its hidden plea- 
sures, its indefinite hopes, although she knew 
there were torments in imagination which. 
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hitherto repressed by Lady Hester's irony, 
to-day outstripped the wind. She, called a 
chUd, not yet * out,' ignorant of the sensations 
experienced at a first presentation to Her 
Majesty, nervous in anticipating a girl's 
first ball, was she wise to be dwelling on 
the heroine's pangs in A Fatal Love, and 
connecting Hilliard with a certain cruel 
Philip, who had wrought more woe to 
women in a third volume than modern 
heroes are in the habit of doing in all three 
combined? Hilliard, practised in every 
social manoeuvre, and it must be owned sin, 
with his gay insouciant laugh, his deep eyes 
— for grayish blue, they are warm and more 
caressive than mocking in their lightning 
flashes — suggest to the experienced the 
existence of some phosphoric fire hidden far 
beneath their depths, a thousand storms of 
passion and of pride beneath the ice of 
cynicism and of custom. He must have 
been very hard up for a distraction that 
April morning — capricious as are all spring's 
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early days, hovering 'twixt shade and shine 
— ^when, on her fether meeting his banker 
in the Row, he had somewhat hurriedly left 
Gwendoline, and thus she had fallen a prey 
to the charms of one of the most seductive 
tongues in London, She remembered his 
cantering lightly to her side — ^the brute, he 
said, had been a lady's horse, and would fall 
into the old paces — ^and then he had asked 
her for a little bunch of violets, 

' That open with the earliest breath of spring,' 

which she wore fastened in her riding-habit's 
bodice, and promised to keep them for ever 
for her sake — all merrily, laughingly spoken 
— and she was to give him the opening 
dance at her first ball 

" Where have I got to?'' said Gwendoline 
aloud, finding she had strayed into the apple 
orchard, when she had honestly meant to 
take the walk by the cliffs to the sea. Her 
feet rested on the soft warm grass, while 
the August air, heavy with rose-fi:^grancej 
played its old tricks with the rebellious nut- 
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brown hair, deepening her peach-like bloom, 
and baring the blue veins of her wrists 
beneath the rose-leaf-tinted skin. Through 
a sudden opening amid the fir-trees, towards 
which Gwendoline hastened, leaning her 
arms upon a moss-grown ivy-covered waU, 
a myriS Bghto of strange prismatic hues 
flashed on the sea. There were warnings 
also to trespassers, painted in large black 
letters, hereabouts, with hints as to springs 
and traps, bidding predatory souls beware. 
Urchins caught here in flagrante delicto^ 
with pockets foU of apples, had dearly paid 
for th^ taste of forbidden fruit. 

" Have we time to go to the sea, Lion ?" 
asked Gwendoline of her companion, who 
was sitting on his haunches, taking a pano- 
ramic view of Nature, while listening for 
Derwent's well-known whistle summoning 
him to the beaoh. A thrush wa« singing a 
solo from a bough — ^true poet and singer, 
for his songs run wUd, and have no meaning, 
no learning, but sweet unconscious rapture 
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— with the rustle of the leaves for his 
accompaniment. ''It's getting late, what 
can I have been thinking of to come here V* 
She paused, reddening in the sun's glow, 
a smile lighting up the soft outlines of her 
girlish featin:e& A young man, in a grey 
tweed suit, sitting cross-l^ged on a stile, a 
cigarette between his teeth and a cane in his 
hand, his hat tilted over his eyes, suddenly 
sprang down, and was coming hastily 
towards her ; and Gwendoline saw — 
Valentine Hilliard! 




CHAPTER V. 

UNDEB THE LARCHES. 

'* Qui vit sans folie n'est pas si sage qu il croit/ 

"You! is it really the little friend who 
took pity on me that April morning V cried 
Hilliard, flinging away his cigarette, and 
shaking Gwendoline's hand warmly. " And 
so we meet again. If parting, they say, is 
a symbol of death, meeting I suppose, is 
just the opposite. Well, this is jolly — this 
is unexpected and delightful ; hope deferred 
is a bore. And how are you V 

"I am very well," said Gwendoline, 
smiling and irresolute as to what she ought 
to do or say. " I didn't think of finding 
you in the apple orchard." 

"The first time we met was in that 
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hateful Park, amid dust and dowagers. No 
wonder the English are said to take their 
amusement sadly; they never seem to enjoy 
life, or be amused at anything. Ice, 
nothing but ice, for the most part, tuitil 
they find some one to ridicule, and then 
they rise to the subject; it whets their 
curiosity and sharpens their tongues." 

" How bitter you are !" 

" Bitter 1 Well, Tm natural I don't 
know how it is; but I'm always natiiral 
with you, so I'm glad our second meeting 
takes place amid the beauties of Nature- 
By the bye, do you abhor them, like some 
French individual I remember hearing of?' 

Gwendoline had not sufficiently recovered 
from the surprise occasioned by this unex- 
pected rencontre to have any neat and 
suitable reply handy. There was an implied 
delightful homage in his looks and words — 
homage that had often, like some subtle 
incense, assailed the happiness and peace of 
women, who were proverbially skilled in 
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tormenting the nobler sex. Gwendoline 
felt elated, as if breathing a finer air. 

" Dislike nature ? No ; that's my worst 
fibult, they say, caring for simple things, 
and loving flowers, and not going in for 
appearance.'* 

*' Faults that will mend all too soon. 
How is it we have never run across each 
other tiU now since our first meeting?'' 
bending down to Gwendoline, and lowering 
his voice. 

l^ose who declared Hilliard had the 
beauty of a demon never could resist that 
voice. 

" I don't know. I never see any one," 
she feltered, shyly drawing the stem of a 
rose through her pink-tipped fingers. 

" If you knew how literally bored to death 
I've been this last season, you'd pity me. 
I'm sure a beautiful soul or spirit, able to feel 
for others, watches behind those eyes. . . . 
Picture nights and nights given up to crushes, 
follies. Nap, and baccaret ; balls where one 
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waltzes with partners who have grown older 
and staler in the year's interval, and whose 
rouge and wrinkles preadb the truest saddest 
sermons on the weaknesses of human nature 
and the flight of time; gallops in that 
odious Bow, where one vainly flees fix>m 
the memory of duns, debts, and difliculties. 
But what should you know of all this ? '' 

" Is it not your own &ult ?" said Gweur- 
doline, as usual miutlerously candid, and 
speaking to the point. 

" My own &ult ? Very likely. I didn't 
complain. I don't think I shall ever be 
tempted to grumble again at Fate, now 
that IVe been brought face to face with you 
in such a divine locality as this," waving 
his hand, " amid golden finiitage and roses, 
and all the rest of it." 

" K I were Dolly, there'd be some 
amusement in flattery. She knows how to 
give and take." 

" Because you are you, and I am I, let 
us be above flattery. I suppose you must 
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have been in some way connected with 
a few wandering thoughts that I ventured 
here at all, and gave up the delights of a 
garden party. Would you believe it. Miss 
Heath, IVe been lately subjected to chronic 
fits of wandering, like some homeless 
hiveless bee/' 

This time Gwendoline hesitated in her 
reply, her colour coming and going 
nervously, till it left a permanent pink 
flush, and a soft suffiised look in her eyes, 
that Lion, perhaps imderstood, for he laid a 
warning paw on her arm as she sat down 
on the bough of a felled oak, Hilliard 
throwing himself on the grass beside her. 

" Hulloa, old man ! are you jealous ? " 
laughed Hilliard, bringing his cane play- 
fully down on Lion's back, who either 
misunderstood the action, or did not see 
the joke, for he growled slightly, and then 
sprang on the bough by his mistress's side. 

Valentine thought he should long re- 
member this vision of Gwendoline in the old 
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orchard, her hands idle, her eyes up-lifted, 
her feet resting upon wild flowera The 
slanting rays of western sunlight streamed 
through the old-&shioned larches and firs, 
towering in a select group above the heads 
of the fruit-trees. The fierce warmth of 
the noonday sun and its mists of heat were 
succeeded by a fi^igrant coolness and silence, 

made the grasshoppers sing themselves to 
sleep on the bright green carpet. That fiill 
round throat, the perfectly-modelled limbs 
— not those of a semi-developed creature of 
our degenerate days, but resembling some 
Greek maiden's when the world was young; 
the exquisite delicacy of her bloom and the 
utter unconciousness of effect, of all thought 
of herself, seemed to speak to Hilliard in a 
new luxuriant way of the beauty of innocent 
life — the joy there may be in living. It 
sent a wave of enthusiasm, of something 
akin to rapture, through him, that might 
have been the struggling birth of love, 
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world-wearied, world-stained, as he long 
had been, and that thrilled him like the 
dash of arms, the cry of victory. He was 
of the class of men who ride smartly to 
hounds in the most approved dare-devil 
way, who drive superbly, who are in debt, 
and adore *bouffe' and the pipings of the 
finest freshest linnets to be bought for love 
or money — theatrical facts, not spiritualised 
dreams ; men who are often tricked with 
false dice, and are the prey of sharpers, and 
whom you may see deer-stalking in the 
Highlands, or shooting tigers in African 
jungles — men whose names are mixed up in 
causes celdbres, and run the gauntlet of the 
clubs, who never open a book except when 
they light a pipe and dip into some mental 
analysis of strong unbridled French fiction. 
Of suffering, virtue, genius, of art that to 
some is more than life, they have no idea ; 
and yet the hardness of Hilliard s egotistical 
creed was arrested and checked in contem- 
plating all the mystery and sweetness of 
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Gweiwioline's girlish beauty ; it was a 
presence, the sabdomg inflnimce of which 
afa^eadj began to aSect him and his volup- 
taoas epicoreazusm like an inspiration. 
Would he ever submit to that delicioiis 
thraldom, when if words finl, a look contents, 
and a sigh stirs the depths of a secret joy ? 
Hilliard craved a fresh outlet of ideas of 
less morbid growth. Why, then, should he 
re^st tins new impulsion, that might re- 
deem his manhood, restore its lost nobihtjr? 
There was not so much the sorcery of fleshly 
charms as the worship of a pure soul at 
work in his roner nature, and that soothed 
all his feverish unrest. Something more 
seductive tbau realism fascinated him. 
This was not the beauty that lures men to 
hell, but that elevates, guides, and ennobles 
every purpose. 

She, too, felt strangely happy as he 
spoke ; and it was neither timidity nor mis- 
trust, but a sudden swift joyousness that 
through her senses, such as when she 
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listened to the choruses of the night wind, 
amid the heavy oaken branches, that were 
made to bend and yield beneath the solemn 
tempestuous music. 

The colour and the look were not lost on 
Hilliard. He was so far removed from the 
average man that he was guided by faintest 
signs in his estimation of a character — he 
could judge of a woman's nature by actions 
that demonstrated nothing to the ordinary 
onlooker. With no teacher but his passions, 
and no rule of conduct but the inclination 
of the moment, he found a sudden interest 
given to life by this imexpected revelation. 

"By Jove, she has thought of me !" was 
his inner reflection. 

" I don't think youVe grown harder and 
colder, hke the rest of the society dolls, 
have you Miss Heath ? '' he said, laying his 
hand on Lion's coUar with so caressive a 
touch he ceased growling. '^You are 
removed from all our trials and temptations ; 
you are not yet * out. 
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" And do you know I quite dread it — ^it's 
very foolish, but I can't help it — ^they say 
so much about what will be required of me 
then." 

•* You wUl find " said Hilliard, regarding 
her steadily, as if he had discovered a 
young woodland fidry predisposed to solitary 
wanderings by the sea or twilight flittings 
among woodland beauties, and not to be 
tamed by rule or form, " that you are all 
wrong: You must have a heart of stone to 
succeed in society, holding all real feeling 
lightly, as if it were a sort of mental ex- 
travaganza- You must give up your fine 
ideals, if you have any, and invariably act 
a part. You will resist a long time," stifling 
a yawn, " and be very unhappy. Some of 
them are, especially if they are so unlucky 
as to have a decent share of brain or heart ; 
but in the end they give way, they are 
slowly submerged by Fashion's wave, and 
ive to look as pretty, and be as &lse as the 
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" And suppose I cannot V cried Gwendo- 
line hastily, almost piteously, starting to 
her feet in dismay at the picture ; then, 
with a change of voice, ** Mother certainly 
insists on our being quiet under any cir- 
cumstances — it is the very finest good 
breeding possible, never to make a fiiss or 
be loud or noisy ; even when I'm so miserable 
and in earnest over things that I have 
neuralgia, she hates one to complain/' 

" You miserable and neiu^lgic already I 
0, the sin of it !'' said Hilliard, coming to 
her side, as she half turned away. 

"No, very seldom — not at all lately,'' 
she went on hurridly, vexed at her impulse. 
"I'm generally, if anything, too strong, 
too plebeian, they say. You have no idea 
how I can walk and ride, when the least 
thing, except dancing, knocks DoUy up." 

**I could give you revelations regarding 
society that would indeed startle you," said 
HUliard, with a swift admiring glance at 
her lovely supple figure, as yet unspoiled by 
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the corsetidre's arts. " Talk about tragedy 
and melodrama — ^to be sare, we don't have 
convicts rushing about, or springing on con- 
venient racers; but we have prisons, in 
which hatred and despair are revealed in 
haggard eyes and pale faces, where passions 
are either dumb and chained, fearing the 
lash of the world's scorn, or perish in 
lethargy and weariness." 

She was but a child in thought and 
knowledge ; but his words revealed to her 
fine sense a want, ahnost a pain, in his 
inner life that awoke and appealed to her 
sympathy. 

" I can well believe it ; but it is all so 
terrible, their highest feelings wrung in 
conflicts : why are people not truer to 
themselves ? " 

Hilliard smiled, remembering the victims 
who had been caught in that remorseless 
machinery which spares none, that suits 
others, that mocks at all ! 

" Here am I, in the army — ^an unlucky 
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stay-at-home instead of being festive in 
Egypt. I began my career fiill of the 
romantic chivalry of a Bayard or an Ar 
thurian knight; but ridicule, materialism, 
and our insular deification of comfort 
and dining soon did for me. Ah! hang 
it all, don't let's get prosy ; let us forget 
society for a few minutes ! " drawing out 
his watch— ^" say for a quarter of an hour. 
Let us be sincere and natural to each 
other — ^no one's looking on to chaff or quiz 
us. Here is a thrush — poor little beggar ! 
—doing his best to give us an open-air 
concert free of expense ; here are flowers 
for your hair—^you shall be en fSte, and 
so will I.'* 

He drew a crimson-hearted rose from her 
hand and fastened it in his coat. Ac- 
customed to the cold formality of her home 
life, and with nothing now to restrain the 
workings of fancy, Hilliard's gay defiance 
of form established a sort of communism, 
or comradeship between them. It already 
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reconciled Gwendoline to her fate, arousing 
a sentiment that would make her hours of 
solitude less dreary and irksome. 

**I jpusb not stay any longer here," 
she said, appalled at the memory of Lady 
Hester's anger and reproaches. 

" No, don't go yet," he pleaded. "When 
one discovers a fountain in a desert, one's 
naturally anxious to make the most of it ; 
or at least,'' as she shook her head and 
prepared to leave him, "let me walk a 
httle way with you towards the house." 

It was a situation differing strangely 
from the daily routine of monotonous form, 
suggesting a pleasant safety-valve for the 
imagination, in which she could escape 
from respectable commonplaces. An un- 
foreseen circumstance, this meeting with 
Valentine Hilliard ; yet it was one out of 
which all sorts of future hopes, joys, and 
fears might spring, in all the tangled per- 
plexity of girlhood's metaphysics. Her 
heart beat quicker ; her face flushed deeper ; 
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she felt the same buoyancy as when she 
played passages in her favourite sonatas; 
she seemed to be standing on the threshold 
of a new existence — ^a young goddess of 
abundance, with rich gifts and passionate 
feelings ; the keen susceptibility of her 
mind was fully stimulated, a dim sense of 
shadowy pleasure in his presence and com- 
panionship was stealing through her con- 
sciousness. 

"Mother wiU be expecting me in for 
five-o'clock tea," she said, as they walked 
silently along the avenue. " Lady Marsden 
is with her, and Dolly and Lileth have 
driven into Escombe." 

" I am wondering when I can see you 
again," he answered, amused at her varying 
colour and hesitation. "I don't mean to 
be put ojff with a chance meeting like this, 
you know. Suppose I were to learn to 
care for you very much more than you 
could dream of ? There is something about 
you like the wild freshness of the morning." 
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" You must not, indeed you must 
not talk to me like this!" cried Gwen- 
doline, quickly, with a little sigh; and 
looking wistfully into her dark serious 
eyes, he read the struggle with which she 
spoke. 

'* Why not ? because you are only a 
child?" 

" Because I want you for a friend, and 

it-" 

The sound of voices startled them. Hil- 

liard stroked his moustache and lifted his 

brows. 

"The Philistines are upon us," he 
laughed, "and have spoilt a pretty little 
scene. I can hear your sister's voice." 

"Of course, Lileth," Dolly was saying 
in warning unmodulated tones, " if you go 
on encouraging St. Quinten, who I am 
sure wears American diamonds aud hasn't 
a sixpence in the world, unless its bor- 
rowed — " 

"Quite true," assented Hilliard; "to 
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that I can bear witness. His dealings of 
late with the children of Israel have been 
cruel." 

" You'll find, to a moral certainty, that 
he'll lose his head and propose. A de- 
lightful man. I admit his st^p in the new 
waltz is just perfect, but only fancy him a 
husband 1 He'd gamble, and make you 
come to lodgings, and meals of spotted dog, 
and one pair of stockings a week." 

" What is that ? " said Lileth innocently. 
" Sausages, I suppose ? " 

"It is a vulgar pudding, my dear," 
laughed Dolly. 

" The choleric quaHties of his Irish blood 
invariably lead my brother-in-arms into 
severe scrapes," whispered Hilliard. " When 
I read about a fatal duel I always picture 
him in it." 

"They don't know we are here," said 
Gwendoline, imder her breath, pained at 
Dolly's suggestions being made public. 
There was often a demi- vulgarism in her 
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sister's sentiments when she was off guard 
— a fatal facility for prosing over seciilarity 
that was not enchanting to the ears of 
men. 

"Don't like playing eavesdropper — do 
you ? " he went on, with deepening admi- 
ration. " All we can do, then, is to muster 
courage, and show ourselves to the enemy.'' 

Dolly now caught sight of them behind 
the dark foliage of an arbutus-tree, and 
pinched Lileth's arm. 

"Gwen with Captain Hilh'ard, that 
dangerous lady's manl How dreadfiil!" 
muttered Dolly, who had a penchant for 
him herself, although her especial fondness 
was reserved for St. Quinten, and her 
matrimonial designs for Hugh Desmond, 
the richest unmarried man of the neigh- 
bourhood. " How shockingly wrong of her, 
to be sure ! Mother must hear of this. Her 
stupidity and bluntness were bad enough, 
but if she should take it into her head 
to be fast — " 
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Here the force of Dolly 'a fancy could no 
further go. Hilliard, bowing and lifting 
his hat, had to be spoken to, while Lileth 
took compassion on poor Gwendoline, who 
read Dolly's thoughts. 

" Go in to tea, dear,'' then said Dolly, in 
her sweetest tones, after she had flashed 
her beautiful eyes at the Captain ; " you 
look so very warm, and mother was asking 
us if we had seen you." 

Gwendoline, dreading Lady Hesters 
questioning, thought it wiser to obey, and 
thus propitiate her sister; so she shook 
hands with Hilliard, and turned away in 
silence. 

"Is this your first meeting with that 
foolish child. Captain Hilliard?" asked 
Dolly, fanning herself briskly, and foresee- 
ing a bad quarter of an hour for Gwen- 
doline. 

"Your father introduced her to me in 
the Row this season, Miss Heath. I strayed 
to-day into the apple orchard and we there 
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renewed our acquaintance. You know, of 
course, I am staying with Mr. Desmond." 

He was sincerely anxious not to get 
Gwendoline into any trouble ; he was also 
absurdly desirous of upsetting the laws of 
etiquette, and of being invited to the 
Towers in some haphazard way, to see how 
she looked without her hat, drinking tea 
out of Chelsea blue or Worcester; but 
Dolly offered no encouragement to this 
fascinating wolf that was bent on invading 
the sheepfold. She dismissed him coldly 
and civilly, not even offering any of that 
artificial warmth of manner that became 
her so weU, and was a delicious compound 
of coquetry and languor, and scarcely 
giving Lileth time to make the most of 
her white teeth, her dreamy figure, and 
classical profile. 

"The httle Tartar!" thought Hilliard 
resentfully, after the adieux were said, and 
he returned in a disappointed frame of 
mind through the avenue* " A veritable 
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woman of the world, too. I know so well 
the sisterhood to which she belongs— /eZi^ 
femimi. A mixture of iron and velvet — 
aloes and sugar. She checkmated my 
every move. Ill give Desmond a hint 
before she takes a stronger hold on his 
senses. As for St. Quinten, he had better 
far cotton to Lileth, a good-natured little 
fool, and rich .... Gwendoline is simply 
matchless : eyes like a gazelle, impression- 
able, kind, plastic, yet with plenty of self- 
respect, too. What a pity to think that 
she must be spoilt, or be made to suffer 
for ^,11 sorts of noble blunders !" 

Shall he subjugate her, kill her peace, 
take away her childish musings, and leave 
thought and pain in their stead ? Is this 
the new experience he has been often 
warned would overtake him in the most 
imexpected way ? He has played the fool 
with a great many women in his time, but 
they were all so different from Gwendoline ; 
he longed to meet her startled "tremulous 
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glance, to know her veins throbbed, her 
voice shook, in his presence — to be the first 
to teach her love — an insatiable love to last 
till death I 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE ne'er-do-weel. 



^ A poor relation is the most irrevalent thing in nature^ 
a piece of impertinent correspondency^ a haunting con- 
science, a preposterous shadow, ... a death's-head at 
your banquet, Agathocles' pot, a Mordecai in your path, a 
Lazarus at your gate." 

As Gwendoline noiselessly entered the 
hall, hanging up Dolly's hat and replacing 
the sunshade, the Hbrary-door slowly 
opened, and her father beckoned her 
towards him. The dark blinds had been 
drawn down to their fullest extent, so that 
the room was in semi-obscurity, and seemed 
darker than it really was to GwendoHne 
coming out of the strong light of day.. 
Who were these people placed in different 
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positions about the room 1 Did she know 
them, or were they strangers who had called 
to see her father on business ? She remem- 
bered the sound of raised and angry voices 
as she passed through the hall previous to 
seeking the gardens. She hoped they had 
not come here to work her father harm. At 
last a tall elderly gentleman, with a grizzled 
beard, shaggy eyebrows, and a gouty walk, 
rose from the couch and approached her. 
This gentleman was clearly the type of a 
limited class — the aristocratic one — a dis- 
tinguished looking man, with a certain air 
noble that instantly revealed his individu- 
ality to Gwendoline. This was her grand- 
father, the Earl of Clivedale, who had vainly 
tried to teach her whist, who had admired 
Dolly's hauteur, and had duly impressed 
upon her childish mind the importance of 
merely reflecting the ideas of others, the 
vulgarity of gush and originahty, and the 
value of purely negative qualities in society, 
such as indifference, tact, and serenity. 
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There was another figure also seated in 
the depths of an easy-chair, who never 
attempted to rise or greet her, but who 
shuffled his feet uneasily about on the 
carpet, as if a prey to some mental tempest 
of anxiety or shame. Nervous spasmodic 
actions of head and hands attracted Gwen- 
doline's attention, and made her uncon- 
sciously pity him. He, too, reflected a type 
but too well known and easily recognised 
by the common eye — the type that has 
never succeeded in life, that is chronically 
down in the world, to be trampled on, 
tricked or devoured by thieves and honest 
men alike. The unlucky type, whose idio- 
syncrasy is unmistakable and invariably 
shunned. He had none of the Earl's superb 
repose ; his features were strongly marked 
and expressive, thin, and finely chiseUed ; 
hi.^Jwe«bl^ka„dfie.y;Lbairju,t 
turning iron-gray ; he wore no beard, but a 
small moustache adorned his upper Up ; his 
nose was a pure patrician one, Greek in 
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outline, and had it been less highly-coloured 
must have been pronounced perfect. Some- 
thing peculiar and almost piteous in his 
appearance arrested her attention. He 
might have sat for * the man in possession/ 
or the hero in the last act of * The Road to 
Ruin/ Gwendoline had given no thought 
as yet to the third individual, who was 
standing on the hearth-rug smoking one of 
Mr. Heath's finest cigars ; he was a man of 
about five or six and thirty, broadly built, 
tall, and bronzed. His air of indifference 
and nonchalance contrasted visibly with 
the anxiety of that of the man in the chair, 
who glanced from one to the other in a 
rapid expectant sort of way, as if wondering 
whether he would be addressed. 

*' Ah, Gwendoline, my love !'' said the 
Earl, drawing her to him, and kissing her 
as though she were a butterfly whose 
delicate down he might ruffle. " How 
you've grown, to be sure I I feared at one 
time you were going to be short ; and if 
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there is one thing in a woman besides 
originality that I detest more than another, 
it is stumpiness/' 

"Well, then, grandpapa, 111 try hard 
and grow taller still to please you. I'll 
hang on the top of the door for ten minutes 
every day to stretch myself," said Gwen- 
doline lightly, giving him a warm embrace, 
disturbing to his system and cosmetics. 

" Less abandon^ pray, niy dear child," he 
expostulated; "you have, if anything," 
holding her flower-like face in his trembling 
hairy hands, "too much expression. I 
object to expression — ^for a perfect grande 
dame — the noli me tangere, as Horace, I 
beUeve, called it, of grandes dames, all 
individuality and entrain must be banished. 
Never adtnire, never regret." 

The gentleman on the hearth-rug smiled, 
and turned his eye-glass leisurely on Gwen- 
doUne, who was blushing painfully, feeling 
awkward, and as usual, repulsed. 

The man in the chair sighed, and anyone 
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skilled in reading expression would have 
said that the look he turned on the Earl, 
beyond its impatience and scorn, had a 
withering malignity that threw into shade 
by its violence the traces.ofvice and passion 
that were not difficult to decipher. 

" And now to introduce you to my friend 
Lionel Carrington,'* said Mr. Heath, in his 
fresh honest voice, that seemed to bring a 
purer atmosphere into the room. "Mr. 
Carrington, my daughter Gwendoline — a 
tiresome little lassie, they say, and full of 
mischief, but true as steel, I know/' 

"Ah,'' sighed the Earl fretfully, "the 
old story — training, education, form, all 
wasted. But she must be advised by me. 
I have kept many in society who, without 
my influence, would have been robbed of 
their reputation and inevitably displaced ; 
what a great deal have nature and impulse 
to answer for ! " 

Gwendoline bowed, and then shook hands 
with Mr. Carrington in a bewildered hurried 
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way not lost on her grandfather, who 
resolved to speak to Lady Hester on the 
subject, 

" And am I not to have a word with 
my niece ? " said a low thrilling voice ; and 
Reginald Treverton advanced in his turn, 
kicking aside a small white-and-brown 
shivering fox terrier that was at present 
the sole sharer of his fortunes, and as its 
master rose had emerged from under the 
chair. 

" My uncle ! " echoed Gwendoline, till 
then unaware of his existence ; " how is it 
we have never seen or heard anything of 
you before ? " 

She held out her hand, and as his thin 
fingers touched and closed over hers she 
gave him a warm and hearty shake, and 
held up her cheek to be kissed. 

A very unpleasant pause succeeded her 
question. She saw by the shabbiness of 
his garments and the general neglect of his 
appearance that he was a poor man, whom 
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the world had treated harshly ; perhaps his 
was a weak, sensitive, excitable nature, 
liable to be goaded to frenzy by pain and 
disappointment. To such temperaments 
the difficulties of life and the cruelty of 
humanity — even when throbs of hope 
sustain and mislead in turn— are insur- 
mountable barriers to the achievement of 
any victory or success. Their attempts to 
rise in commerce or art are sure to be 
baffled by the resistance of a jealously- 
guarded monopoly, who spare no pains to 
work their downfall. 

" I've been very unlucky," he began, 
softened by Gwendoline's kind greeting, and 
registering a vow to be her friend and stand 
by her hereafter through thick and thin. 

" Why you've never heard of this person 
before," said the Earl, examining the white- 
ness of his three-fold Unen cuff, and de- 
Ughting in wounding his son, " is simply 
this : he has disgraced his family — he is a 
gambler and a drunkard." 
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" So are you," flashed from Reginald's 
white Hps, "with this difFerence— / fell 
among thieves." 

. The Earl tapped his silver snuff-box, the 
gift of a marquis who had taught the con- 
jugation o£ aimer and irregular French verbs 
at boarding-schools to grocers' daughters 
during the Revolution, and Reginald gripped 
the back of a chair to restrain perhaps some 
outburst of violence. 

** Is it wise to reproach me/' he said, in 
the soft low voice that reminded Gwendoline 
of Lady Hester's tones when awarding 
punishment — " you who killed my mother, 
and drove me from your door ? Yout 
indifference and your scorn maddened me. 
I had helpless creatures dependent on me, 
asking for bread. . . . You could dress and 
dine well, and live as a nobleman, when 
your son wanted a meal, and cursed him 
because he married beneath him — the only 
creature who ever loved him, or sought to 
share his fate, or save him from ruin." 
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This time Gwendoline's eyes filled with 
teara Here were reality, anguish, wrong, 
affection — things that appealed to her, that 
thrilled her, and which she could understand. 
The hearse-like movement of broughams, 
the pleasure of throwing oneself back in the 
comer of an easy csirriage, the luxury of 
sipping chocolate in an elaborate peignoir, 
the sailing into drawing-rooms with trained 
ease, and saying exactly opposite to what 
you mean to people who have neither wit 
nor enthusiasm, were all antagonistic to her 
tastes ; but if Reginald had begged her to 
rush off then and there, and nurse his 
youngest *hope' through the measles, or 
cook a steak for poor Muriel, who was bed- 
ridden, she would have flown. All which 
clearly demonstrated a plebeian origin — an 
incapacity for appreciating the luxury of 
courts, an inaptitude for the part Fate had 
designed her to play in society. 

" You are a fine actor, Beginald," said 
the Earl coolly, and his voice and presence 
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brouglit that vague essence of worldliness 
and intersocial ethics, whenever they were 
heard or seen, that seemed a mild protest 
against all weakness ; *' but you'll frighten 
the child. I'm sure I don't know what 
Hester wiU say at your turning up like this." 

*' She will be pleased to see and welcome 
her brother," Mr. Heath said quickly, 
drawing Gwendoline towards him ; "will 
she not Carrington ? It is you who have 
brought Reginald home, and we will do our 
best to set him on his legs again. When a 
man's once down, there he may remain 
without a helping hand. Ah, courage, 
Reginald ; it's not too late to make a 
fresh start ! " 

God bless you ! " muttered the prodigal ; 

had I only met such a friend as you years 
ago, I should have been saved." 

" Strange that in leaving Hastings and 
visiting you to-day, Heath, I should have 
come across Reginald, My agent Meadows, 
in America,^ to whom I sent the last ten 
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pounds for his support, informed me some 
time ago that he had become an absolute 
good-for-nothing, given over to low tastes 
and low company." 

" I pawned my coat for eighteen-pence in 
Brooklyn," muttered the ne'er-do-weel, 
looking down at his present garments, 
which he had bought cheap as a mis-fit. 

" Deuce you did, sir !" shouted the Earl ; 
" don't boast about it before me, or I wash 
my hands of you and your low-bom wife. 
Was it not enough," he ended piteously, 
"that you should have squandered every 
pound I could give you at Cambridge by 
driving tandems and giving wine-parties, 
earning a miserable character by setting 
your dogs at timid people, and breaking 
windows and practising all sorts of vulgar 
practical jokes, that you should drag our 
name in the mire by marrying — " 

" Not a word against her," said Reginald, 
pale with rage; "not one word! — I have 
respected women, whatever else I may have 
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been deficient in. I have taken advantage 
of no one's weakness or trust, and they 
have been good to me. Even now it's my 
niece who gives me a kindly welcome. . . . 
As for you, sir, who go behind the scenes 
at theatres, where your influence has its 
price, who have floated several beauties, 
and been mixed up in various causes celdbres^ 
rd rather have my conscience when I come 
to die than yours." 

Gwendoline glanced from one to the other, 
from father to son : the fether breathing 
heavily from suppressed fiiry; the son 
pallid, defiant, with hatred darting from 
the fiery eyes ; sickly, ill-fed, and coughing 
now so violently it seemed to convulse his 
frame. 

*' Enough of all this, Reginald," Mr. 
Canington said, stepping between them 
with his inborn air of command. "You 
know I've brought you here, and you must 
be quiet. You shall come into my ofl&ce in 
the City. Money, my dear fellow, will set 
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you all right, and you shall earn it honestly, 
and spend it happily. We shall soon see 
you settled down in some neat suburban 
villa." 

" I warn you, Carrington, your kindness 
will be wasted. I got the Duke of Glenarm 
to make him his private secretary. He's 
been in the diplomatic service, and some 
foreign bonds vanished mysteriously. He's 
been in the army, joined some irregular 
troops or flying column. He's very likely 
been in prison; I'm sure I don't know. 
However, try him. He suggested several 
schemes virtually for my benefit, for improv- 
ing my property, on which he would have 
raised mortgages for himself, and eaten me 
up. I am proud to say I forestalled his 
noble intentions, and have eaten them up 
myself" 

The Honourable Reginald had certainly 
deteriorated. We are all creatures of the 
conditions of our lives, and men who con- 
sort with low-bred people imperceptibly 
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adopt their tone. Social pariahs of both 
sexes are avoided by the well-to-do, not 
because individually they may be vicious 
or worthless, but because insensibly they 
herd together like sheep, bearing a common 
lot and a common sorrow, and hence seek 
each other's society, because their self-love 
is less likely to be bruised. 

" Avoid Mrs. Vanille,'* a mother will say 
to her daughter. " She is separated from 
her husband. Of course, I know nothing 
against her personally; but there is never 
fire without smoke, and she is called upon 
by Mrs. AUacampaine, who is talked about. 
These people invariably cling together." 

Reginald, however, was proud as Lucifer 
when mixing with his equals, and would 
accept no patronage. He might condescend 
to drink and smoke with what he termed 
*cads ;' but they saw a prince in disguise 
under his rags, and thought him more 
eccentric than lost. His elder brother, 
Lord Treverton, had not been on speaking 
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terms with his father for years, and after 
maxrying aa heiress, now lived the Hfe of a 
recluse in Jersey. He was considered a 
poet and philosopher, whose sound Latinity 
would have satisfied the most critical of 
Dons, besides being a devoted antiquarian. 
He was now engaged in writing a work on 
the pre-historic period, and did not despair 
of finding the * missing link.' 

" Gwendoline," whispered Mr. Heath, 
" go and tell Lady Hester we have visitors, 
and say we want dinner at seven instead of 
eight this evening. Tell her your uncle 
Reginald is here." 

Mr. Carrington was evidently studying 
Gwendoline. He had been pleased at her 
frank reception of her uncle ; but he had 
not thought her, at first sight, so beautiful 
as she now appeared, standing by the half- 
opened door, with a flood of light like an 
aureole about her head. He admired her 
unconventionaHty. He had seen so much 
of the reverse lately. The large ruffle about 
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her throat, resting on her cream-coloured 
gown ; the rose at her breast ; the hau: 
with its dash of warm auburn — not short, 
crisped, or curled, but carried off her brow, 
and coiled round her head, yet left rebel- 
lious curls about her temples, he could see 
the strong wave in it above the coil, The 
brilliant eyes, large, lambent, and wistful, 
were fringed with lashes a coquette must 
have envied ; and in this stronger light 
her face looked at once impassioned and 
statuesque, as if her deepest feelings were 
roused, and brought to a focus. 

Gwendoline was glad of her uncle s unex- 
pected arrival, as it might divert Lady 
Hester's attention from herself She went 
softly towards her mother's boudoir, and 
tapped at the door. The two ladies were 
facing each other in an agreeable tSte-d-tSte. 

Lady Hester, wearing an elegant tea- 
gown, was seated in her chaise loiigue, and 
as Gwendoline entered, she said a little 
sharply, 
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" Why have you not been in yet to tea 1 
Dolly and Lileth returned some time ago 
from their drive. Go and tell them to come 
in from the gardens." 

"Because I have been in the library, 
mother. Visitors have come. Grandpapa 
is here, and uncle Reginald, and a Mi'. 
Carrington from America." 

Uncle Reginald ! Lady Hester paled a 
little, and then her brows contracted in a 
frown. Did she want the whole county- 
side to be aware of that black sheep's rela- 
tionship with themselves ? Lady Marsden 
delighted in scandal ; she grew, for the 
time being, almost clever and brilliant 
when soaring into its misty realms. What 
Lady Marsden knew was imiversally 
repeated. Lady Hester did not want 
Colonel Manby of Woodlands, or the Ogil- 
vies of Thomdean, or old Major Thomson, 
who visited the Duke of Glenarm, to be 
aware that Reginald was her brother. Any 
one but that foolish Gwendoline would 
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have guessed this, and been silent over his 
arrival till her visitor bad left. Her ex- 
pression deepened in its cold severity. 

" Is that the way to behave ?" she said 
angrily, '*to bounce breathlessly into a 
room, when I detest sudden surprises, and 
so I am sure does Lady Marsden. We 
have nerves; remember to control your 
impulses and voice, and speak less 
quickly." 

" Yes, mother,'* said Gwendoline, meekly 
sitting down by the window, and folding 
her hands. She understood then the mis- 
take she had made. 

" You have another brother, dear Lady 
Hester ? Why has he not been introduced 
to me ? No doubt he's a perfect society 
man. Pray bring him over with you to 
Broadlands to dinner to-morrow. We shall 
be delighted. Why, where has he been all 
this time ?" 

" Abroad — in Australia," answered Lady 
Hester hurriedly. She must rely on her 
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tact and ingenuity to prevent any meeting, 
any introduction of Reginald to her neigh- 
bours, at least for the present* 

" I really must be leaving now,'' said the 
Judge's widow, drawing herself together, 
and determined to see Lady Hester's 
brother. " I feel quite refreshed after that 
delicious cup of tea. Ah, there are our 
girls," walking to the window and pointing 
to the lawn. " What a pretty picture 
they make ! Dolly is graceful as a young 
swan." 

After Lady Marsden had left, Dolly 
and Lady Hester returned together to 
the boudoir, where Gwendoline, feeling 
snubbed and in disgrace, still sat trembling 
for consequences. 

" Do you want to ruin us ?" then cried 
her ladyship passionately, glad to find her 
ready scapegoat in an evidently penitential 
mood, and to have now a real pretext for 
anger. "Are you an untutored savage? 
Could you not divine that I did not want 
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my friends to hear of your uncle's name ? 
You must have surely seen, blind mole as 
you generally are, that he is a dreadful 
creature. Ah, Dolly, what shall we do 1" 

" Get rid of him as soon as possible, dear," 
said Dolly, twisting the stem of a flower in 
the epergne, "give him some money and 
clothes, and let him leave the Towers/' 

"It is cruel of you, Dolly, to be so 
heartless !" burst out Gwendoline. "As if 
he wasn't our own flesh and blood, and kith 
and. kin ! He's in great trouble and sorrow 
— people have ill-treated him." 

" Silence, I insist ! " said Lady Hester, 
indignant at this warmth. " What do you, 
a child, know of the circumstances of his 
life ? Why have you no tact, no wisdom, 
after all my efforts to train you for the 
world ? Your rebellious spirit will only in 
the end alienate you from us." 

As she turned away, Gwendoline caught 
the sleeve of her dress. 

" Dont be angry with me, mother ; I will 
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try to be more thoughtful/' she said, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

Was there never anything for her but 
pain and humiUation? 

" She proves her good breeding and taste 
by passing all the afternoon with Captain 
HiUiard in the apple orchard," sneered 
Dolly, whose temper was roused. 

" In the apple orchard with Captain 
Hilliard ! " echoed Lady Hester, too horri- 
fied to have a suitable reproof at her 
command. 

*' O Dolly, how unkind you are 1" sobbed 
Gwendoline, exasperated at this sudden 
turn, and walking distractedly up and down 
the floor. She was more like Zenobia in 
the desert than a civilised young lady, 
whose passions and energies had to be 
curbed by the habitual restraint of rule 
and custom. 

" It is pure ignorance on her part, 
Dolly,'' went on Lady Hester, who hated 
Gwendoline's tears, at this crisis. " I must 
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have some serious talk to her by and 
by. And now to see Reginald and Mr. 
Carrington, who is, I know, iminensely 
rich." 

The thought occurred to Lady Hester 
that he might be an excellent jMrti for 
Dolly ; but she mentally declared guerre cb 
outrance against Reginald. She was the 
last to believe in the value of his protesta- 
tions or the sincerity of his repentance. 

** Tm rather curious to see the mauvais 
sujety'^ laughed Dolly, as if about to study 
some waxen image in a gallery of criminals ; 
"he's siwe to be gauche and fearfully dimodS 
if he's been in the baxjkwoods." 

** You better both now dress for dinner, 
while I go into the library; remember, 
Gwendoline, that I advise you for your 
good. Try and be more careful. Your 
uncle is a hypocrite ; he can draw tears 
from a stone ; but its all acting. We know 
him of old. Mr. Carrington is a gentleman 
to whom your father is under business 
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obligations — how I hate the word! — ^and 
he's one of the wealthiest merchants in 
the City." 

A weight feU on GwendoKne as her 
mother spoke. Was no one good, no one 
to be behoved in ? 

Her happy childish fancies ^heu with 
Hilliard, sweet troubled dreams that came 
and went like shadows beneath the quiet 
interwoven boughs, when she was content 
to yield to his fascination and be calmed by 
it, all predisposed her to show gentleness 
and kindness to those under the dark shade 
of shame and ruin. Why could her uncle 
not abandon his soul-killing vices? The 
repression of inarticulate sensibilities before 
people with no refined touches of sentiment, 
was one of the chief struggles of her life. 
And the stony calculations of her mother's 
instinctive worldliness almost made her cry 
out, as if in protest against the hardness 
that, if softened by some broad charitable 
appeal, on which the clergy are eloquent and 
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active, has no pity for the claims of the 
nearest. 

" What are you thinking of, Gwen ?" said 
Dolly, coming upon her suddenly in all the 
glory of a pretty clinging dress of bla<5k net 
and old gold satin. "Shall I do? The 
dress is rather shabby ; but I can wear it 
out at home. What do you think of this 
bouquet Hugh has just sent me \ Where's 
Derwentl I hope the silly fellow won't 
make a fool of himself over that nondescript 
Patricia." 

She glided into a few steps of her 
favourite waltz with careless grace — in 
dancing Dolly seemed less a breathing 
woman than a lovely limbless creation of 
the goddess of Fashion. Her bangles 
sparkled and shone as she held her wrist 
' towards Gwendoline, who fastened the snap 
of her gold bracelet, and then pinned one 
of Desmond's tea roses in her sister's hair. 

Dolly was wise in her generation. She 
knew the less her lover saw of her, the more 
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he would pine after her society ; and she 
was of opinion that, if one wished to have 
possessions, to be admired and appreciated, 
affection, like intellect, was a mistake, liable 
to upset everything, spoU the chief charm, 
and overthrow the empire of womanliness. 

" I must confess I'm anxious to see uncle 
Reginald. How stupidly earnest you are 
over things, you silly old Gwen ! " 

"I sit and think, Dolly, till I get be- 
wildered," said Gwendoline abstractedly, 
running her fingers through her hair, and 
the lines of her mouth softfning. 

'*You should laugh — never think/' 
answered Dolly, taking a peep at St. 
Quinten's photograph, which she held in an 
envelope behind her fan ; "and she shall 
have a lover, sha'n't she ? though I didn't 
give him a chance of following up his attack 
to-day. . . . Handsome do you call him? 
Well, yes, rather —wonderful eyes, distingue. 
sort of man ; altogether you really might do 
worse/' 
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But Gwendoline had escaped before the 
end of the sentence ; and Dolly, thinking 
the arrangement of her sleek hair delightful, 
stepped to the glass, smiled at herself, and 
then went down to the library to impress 
the prodigal and Mr. Carrington, and to 
delight her grandfather by that choice secu- 
larity and perfect ton which pronounced her 
a faithfiil representative of the house of 
Treverton. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

'^ Whjy nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal.'' 

It was usual at the Towers when the 
mansion was foil of visitors that breakfast 
should be separately conveyed to their 
apartments ; but when only a small party, 
as in the present case, gathered beneath 
the roof, it was expected that they should 
all assemble round the breakfast-table by 
ten o'clock. 

Dolly always presided on these occasions, 
Lady Hester preferring to take her ease in 
the morning, and enjoyed sipping her. cup of 
coffee in her slippers and dressing-gown, 
and reading the Times or Morning Post in 
an easy-chair, ere being tightly buckled and 
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equipped for the eyes of the world, which 
never saw her in deshabiUe, or otherwise 
than attired as an elegant woman of fashion. 
She had begun lately to appreciate rest, as 
do many of her age who have passed a youth 
of vicissitudes and struggles. She never 
rebelled against the tyranny of conventiona- 
lism ; only she shook it off of a morning, and 
was especially glad on this occasion it was 
her elder daughter who had to do the 
honours of the breakfast-table and receive 
her guests. 

It was nearly high tide, and Lady 
Hester, idly watching the crested waves 
washing the cliffs from her large bow- 
window, could see fishing-smacks and 
tawny-hued fishermen coming in after a 
brisk sail, and sea-birds wheeling above 
and around them. The sun shone out 
brightly; it was a day to tempt any man 
to linger by the beach, soothed by silvery 
ripples, amused by boatmen and sailors 
busily at work amid their lines and nets; 
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and Lady Hester, who had passed a sleep- 
less night thinking of her brother, mur- 
mured aloud, 

'* Dolly will know how to get rid of him, 
I hope. I declare I shall be quite ill soon 
if Reginald takes it into his head to stay." 

But that is very far from the desire of 
his heart. Esplanades, piers, and terraces 
have no charm for him. Fisher-folk seemed 
to him the slowest lot alive. He had no 
intention of forming the subject of gossip at 
Escombe or its neighbourhood, and -would 
infinitely prefer putting up at the Escombe 
Arms, and reading papers in the coffee- 
room, to being brought under the battery of 
his sister's sharp cross-examinations, obliged 
to sustain the burden of answering Dolly's 
coldly-civil speeches and lurking irony and 
ridicule. 

Dolly looked very charming in her neat 
morning print — the freshest and simplest 
of patterns, and so made that it seemed 
impossible to imagine her prettier in even- 
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ing attire. The fine old china, the snowy 
whiteness of the linen, the flowers and 
fruit adorning the table, and the deep rich 
tints and sombre colouring of the room, all 
harmonised perfectly, and must have made 
the breakfast-table appear especially in- 
viting to the Earl and Mr. Cariington, 
who had been lately living at hotels. The 
Earl had recently developed a passion for 
bric'drbrac and china; and, what with 
Derby Crown, Worcester, cinque-cento 
work, and Cellini's carvings, had laid up 
a fine store of debt and antiquity behind 
him in Venice. 

" Dear grandpapa, how early you are up 
this morning ! " said Dolly, advancing to 
meet him. " Why did you not let us send 
up your breakfast ? " 

" Because I'm not an octagenarian yet, 
my dear, although no longer an Adonis, 
and can still enjoy a dinner at my club and 
a lounge into the Opera after ; and I must 
see Cg^rrington before he leaves. Ah, here 
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is your father ; but where are Gwendoline, 
Derwent, and Reginald ? " 

Reginald had been apportioned a little 
damp room overlooking the courtyard, and 
had reposed on a mattress which he thought, 
was stuffed with small potatoes. lie had 
looked so disgusted as he entered, that 
Porter confidentially whispered to Lady 
Hesters maid, 'that if this was one of 
their pore relations, he pitied the rest, for 
he never saw a cove worse down on his 
luck/ The dog, too, seemed as vinegary 
as the master, evincing a partiality for 
tasting Porter's calves, and thus causing 
various rapid evolutions on the butler's 
part that upset the candlestick, and con- 
vulsed Reginald witli laughter. He had 
risen with the dawn, trampling down the 
daisies, rambling over the grounds and 
park, where later on he had come upon 
Gwendoline, and deeply interested her in 
poor delicate Muriel and the children, 
besides giving her various startling inci- 
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dents in his career — which he called 
^twisters.' Derwent also joined them on 
his return from his morning's ride, and 
thought his rnicle more lamb than wolf 
more pigeon than hawk. He had already 
clothed him in his newest suit, that com- 
pletely metamorphosed Keginald, and gave 
him a fashionable cast that delighted Der- 
went. 

" You look deuced well, uncle," said the 
young fellow. ^* Come, that's better ; they 
won't know you." 

Even Dolly could scarcely shrink from 
this well-dressed man, K men only knew 
how women judge them by their dress, 
they would never hold a good tailor lightly. 
She felt it required less of an eflfort to own 
relationship with this aristocratic-looking 
relation, who was longing for devilled bis- 
cuits and a nip of Vermouth to procure an 
appetite. 

" Good-morning, Dolly,'' he said, coldly, 
as he took his seat at the table, shaking 
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hands with Mr. Heath, and not glancing 
at the Earl, who was admiring his filbert 
nails. He remembered her reception of 
him the last evening. That soft silkiness 
of manner could not deceive him; he 
thought her beauty inexpressive, classi- 
cally perfect as it might be. Black hair 
against a dead- white skin was Spanish; 
but he knew what two inches of forehead 
indicated. Reginald had once liked ftigues 
and metaphysics, and had been a feuille^ 
toniste in Paris, where he was suspected of 
philosophy and communism. 

" I hope you slept well," she said, busy 
among the cups, as Derwent kissed her and 
pinched her little ear. 

" Like a Sybarite, you may be sure. You 
gave me the footman's room." 

" Did I really ? How stupid of me ! 
Gwen, come here and help spread some 
toast, and then prepare some fruit for 
grandpapa; he likes to begin with a few 
grapes." 
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At this juncture Mr. Carrington entered, 
sitting down at Mr. Heath's right hand. 

" Good-moming, eveiybody," he said, 
with a quick glance at Gwendoline, who 
was pouring cream into the breakfast-cups 
and chatting with Dolly. She reminded 
him of a young Dryad of the mountain, as 
the sunlight streamed through the masses 
of her magnificent hair, and lit up the 
auburn that seemed to bum through it 
like a dull flame. " That view of the park 
is simply delicious to us wanderers. After 
all, there is nothing like the stately homes 
of England." 

"We are very fond of the old place, 
Gwen, are we not ? " said Mr. Heath, 
leaving his seat to place Derwent by his 
grandfather's side, and laying his hand on 
Gwendoline's shoulder. 

Reginald sighed and shuffled in his 
chair. 

" It would be a terrible blow if ever you 
had to leave it," he hazarded, not without 
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a spasm of envy as he looked round at the 
walls, and beyond at the noble stretch of 
pasture-lands. 

'" Well, that is not in the least likely." 

" I should think not/' laughed the Earl. 
" Eh, Derwent, my boy ? And you don't 
mean to forsake the Towers X " 

'*No," answered Derwent, with sudden 
intensity. " You may answer for that." 

" One hears all sorts of strange reports, 
you know," went on Keg^nald, breaking up 
his toast. " It was whispered some time 
ago that Hillingford was in the market. 
I ridiculed the idea, knowing you don't 
care for travelling, or for life in London or 
on the Continent." 

" Life in London is charming," murmured 
Dolly, yawning. " Rides in the Park are 
far more amusing than about here; and if 
one walks down Bond-street or the other 
best streets, there is always something to 
amuse one, and one doesn't feel so tired." 

"You were right, Reginald, to ridicule 
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the notion," Mr. Heath said, with appa- 
rently perfect equanimity, but his heart 
beat quicker, and Mr. Carrington purposely 
avoided meeting his gaze, glancing across 
the velvet lawns at the deer knee-deep in 
brushwood scurrying past a low stone wall, 
toped with X^ most varied mo^ 
imaginable, from richest green to deepest 
purple. 

" I wonder what sort of people owned 
the place years ago ? " suggested Reginald, 
watching his host curiously. " Aristocrats, 
of course. Relations of the Stuarts, IVe 
been told." 

He seemed to have acquired dignity and 
independence in his new attire, for ' even 
the Earl ceased saying unpleasant asides. 

" And it is now owned by a Radical," 
said Derwent, proudly. 

" Fm a Radical too, Derwent, and if I'd 
only a decent annuity I'd sell my birthright 
to a swindler. I believe in the equivalents 
of life, ease and freedom against unrest and 
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sham. Only fancy, I knew a fellow in 
Philadelphia who wouldn't take up his 
title because he had no more than three 
thousand a year to support it with. He 
dechned being an earl. I also met another 
who, reared in the gutter, bought a title 
for five-and-twenty pounds, bought up also 
a lot of decent manuscripts, and posed for 
B. litterateur and a count, when the real 
count died in the Paddington workhouse, 
after vainly trying to establish a laundry." 

" How fuhny \ " laughed Dolly. " Only 
fancy, a laimdry ! '" 

** These are extreme cases," said the Earl, 
leisurely eating a filet de sole. ** The im- 
poster would find his level in time; and 
with regard to your philosophical Radicals, 
the demoralising effect of officialism soon 
plays Old Harry with their principles." 

The aristocracy, in his opinion, were as 
firmly fixed as the Christian religion, 
with its bishops and clergy. Agnosticism 
assailed the one, and Radicalism the other, 
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but Providence guarded the interests of 
both. 

Heath, on the contrary, had read the 
writings of Eousseau and others of his 
school, and studied the revolutionary spiiit 
that was abroad and in a dangerous state 
of development. He could not see why a 
nation should be called on to rejoice greatly 
at the frequency of royal marriages, or at 
grants from Parliament to swell the income 
of princes. In all this he was doubtless 
mistaken; but.it is not given to every one 
to see clearly, or to pay high rates and 
taxes as cheerfully as he ought, 

"You have been out for a walk before 
breakfast," said Mr. Carrington, addressing 
Gwendoline, and disregarding Dolly's 
mllades. " I saw you from my dressing- 
room window darting about under the 
trees, and although the colour of brown 
holland is not particularly striking, it had 
a good effect amidst the greenery. Those 
rich growths of the wild thorn tree about 
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the park are very fine, and I noticed yester- 
day how brown and healthy the acorns 
looked, falling among your splendid speci- 
mens of English oak." 

"I generally ride with Derwent. We 
go miles before breakfast sometimes ; it is 
so delightful/' 

" Ah, I envy you both ! " 

"Gwen is quite an athlete," muttered 
Dolly, vexed at being overlooked. 

" She's a dear, stunning little thing,'* 
said Reginald. "Worth a pack of your 
fine useless ladies." 

Gwendoline blushed furiously, and wished 
they had praised Dolly instead, who would 
find means to pay her out for having been 
forward. Dolly had a wonderful memory 
for trifles, which rankled in her mind when 
they affected her self-love. 

'* You can surely stay with us a few 
days, Carrington?" Mr. Heath said, after a 
slight pause. " You're not in a hurry to 
leave ? " 
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" I wish it were possible, but business 
admits of no delay. I shall be able to 
come down next month, I hope; but you 
will be off after the partridges, I suppose, 
at the Duke of Grenville's. I wonder 
why you didn't patronise Goodwood this 
year ? " 

" I shall i^ot leave home, Carrington, so 
come by all means. I'm not in the mood 
for rod or gun; suppose I'm getting old. 
. . . Something was talked by Lady Hester 
of giving a ball on Gwendoline's seven 
teenth birthday next month. We shall 
then have a full house, and you may be 
better amused.'^ 

"Do, Mr. Carrington," pleaded Dolly, 
coquetting with the cupid on the cream- 
jug. " I want to hear all about American 
society." 

"I shall be delighted," he answered, 
wishing Gwendoline had taken more 
interest in the matter; but she was 
thinking of HUliard, and her promise to 
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him. She had not yet learnt the art of 
paying false compliments. 

" Let us have a smoke/' suggested the 
Earl, as they rose from the table, "and 
take a turn in the gardens. What, you 
two off again to the library?" as Heath 
linked his arm in the City man's, who 
looked grave. 

" I thought of lunching with that merry 
young Tory Squire, Hugh Desmond," he 
added. " I congratulate you on your chef^ 
Heath; the grille and omelette could not 
have been better prepared by Francatelli.'' 

Dolly was here seized with a slight 
attack of coughing. Reginald smiled a little 
bitterly, suspecting all was not quite so 
smooth as it appeared on the surfetce, 
notwithstanding the perfection of the grille. 
He wanted Lady Hester to suffer, and 
come off ' her high horse,' as he called it. 
There must have been some strange 
mingling of races years ago, some peasant 
breed introduced, that may have saved the 
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house of Treverton from producing idiots, 
but which nevertheless had undermined 
Reginald's pat^'ician instincts. 

Derwent and the grrls understood none 
of the dark under-currents that disturbed 
their father's peace. Luxury, society, 
flatterers, left them to the rose-coloured 
dreams from which Reginald longed to 
rudely awake them. Derwent had an 
appointment with the Blackmores, and, 
disregarding his grandfather's entreaties to . 
remain for a game of billiards, made his 
excuses and vanished. 

The Earl lingered between his grand- 
daughters in the dining-room, examining a 
Turner over the sideboard, while Dolly 
rolled him a cigarette, and then accom- 
panied him on to the lawn. Gwendoline 
went to prepare her German, while Dolly 
confided to the Earl her hopes and fears, 
into which he cordially entered, giving her 
some sound advice that Lord Chesterfield 
would have endorsed, and Mephisto have 
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scarcely improved on. Reginald sauntered 
to the stables, shut up Vixen in a loose 
box, although she whimpered to follow him, 
had Derwent's mare, Calypso, saddled, and 
rode leisurely into Escombe. 

"The reports were true, I do believe," 
he muttered, " and now that Macdonald 
and Mull have gone, and the shares in that 
Califomian mine are worth nil, we shall see 
how he weathers the storm. There is a 
screw loose somewhere, and this magnifi- 
cent establishment will very likely dissolve 
into thin air, unless he can ride out the 
gale or sell Lionel Carrington one of the 
girls." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mrs. Blackmore was sitting out in her 
garden surrounded by what seemed a 
happy family of various specimens of birds 
and animals; a Persian cat and a pug 
were playing a game of * touch last;' a 
retriever and black-and-tan were curled 
at her feet, while some doves in a cage, 
opposite one holding paroquets, cooed from 
time to time with the monotonous mourn- 
fulness peculiar to the species. Derwent 
had rambled hither in his usual easy-going 
way, and now peered over the railings, 
hoping to see Patricia reading or working 
on the lawn. Rose Lea was surrounded by 
a pretty garden, tastefully laid out, but 
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more in the style of a hermitage than a 
conventional garden, and was situated on 
the high-road leading from Escombe to the 
Towers. Several white villas fringed the 
common's edge — a rough tract of land long 
doomed by the Board of Works ; for it was 
too arid to be picturesque, and was already 
being demolished by spade and pick-axe. 

These villas were built more for comfort 
than effect : they had stabling, verandahs, 
and the more pretentious ones conserva- 
tories and plate-glass windows. Beyond the 
common was the church, that had recently 
been blessed with a fine new steeple, and a 
still finer curate — one who went as far as 
he dare in the way of elaborate candlesticks, 
altar-pieces, and genuflexions. His daring 
deeds formed the subject of a great deal of 
speculation over five-o'clock teas. 

None of the county families visited the 
Blackmores, although they had been occa- 
sionally invited to stately dinners at the 
Towers at Derwent's express solicitation. 
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Mrs. Blackmore seldom went beyond her 
garden, and was spoken of as eccentric and 
given to melancholia since her husband's 
death. The curate, too, despaired of induc- 
ing her to accept confession as a relief for 
her soul's gloom ; he suspected there was a 
sombre ardour in her nature, a yearning 
after some indefinite ideal that could be 
solaced alone by religion ; but Mrs. Black- 
more sent Patricia to assist the choir, and 
took in Modem Thought. 

Her deeply-furrowed face, with its net- 
work of wrinkles beneath the eyes, 
suggested the struggles and sorrows of a 
life passed more in shade than shine ; but, 
whatever her cross, it was silently borne, and 
not even Patricia guessed what her mother 
had endured. She was fond of reading, and 
very ladylike, although by no means 
accomplished or highly educated, and she 
had none of the vulgar cunning which 
would have induced some to have laid traps 
for Derwent Heath, who had long been 
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fascinated by Patricia ; on the contrary, she 
had discouraged his visits, and been almost 
uncivil to him, knowing so well how anti- 
pathetic his family would be to any engage- 
ment between the young people. But he 
was a Heath more than a Treverton, and 
he was in love with Patricia to that degree 
of foUy which sees no difficulties, fore- 
shadows no disillusions. 

*' You don't look pleased to see me this 
morning," said Derwent, going up to Mrs. 
Blackmore, and taking off his hat. " My 
future parent ought to show a Httle more 
interest in her son's welfare, ought not she? 
How jolly the dogs look! You sleepy 
rascal 1 " caressing Patricia's retriever that 
was stretching himself in the sun ; " and 
Where's Pat?" 

She is in the drawing-room an'anging 
some fresh flowers, I believe, and the curate 
is with her ; she takes such interest in the 
choir." 

"Can't stand that!" cried Derwent, 
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rushing off. *' Though you do atill treat 
me as a boy, I'm not going to be cut out 
by a B.A. or an M.A., or any priest in 
holy orders. To be sure, I'm not what you 
call a reading man at Cambridge, with a 
philosophical brow and a knowledge of 
quarternions. I loathe aesthetics, and 
always pitch into sunflowers because 
they're gaudy. Sad sage greens and 
yellows, and girls with white weary faces, 
positively sicken me. I'm not a 

' Greenery, yellowy, Grosvenor Gallery, 
Je ne sais quoi young man,' " 

sang Derwent, in his clear tenor, as he 
darted through the half-open hall door ; 
" give me a girl like Pat, fresh as a rose." 

The curate was bending over Patricia at 
the piano as he entered, and, nodding at 
Derwent, she went on with the chant. A 
drop of irony, a vein of satire, have often 
stirred feelings that without them might 
have for ever slumbered ; this assumed 
indifference of Patricia worked upon 
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Dervvent like a goad. His eyes followed 
the movements of the strong wrists and the 
sensitive hands, that seemed to speak a 
silent language as they moved too and fro 
over the keys. She had often repulsed 
him, and masculine obstinacy is always 
roused to conquer the invincible. Patricia 
was not unlike Gwendoline in many things; 
she had the same fearless candour and 
hatred of deceit, but her nervous system was 
sounder and not racked in the same way ; 
she was never repressed and harassed ; she 
found kindness and sympathy in her mother 
and friend. Patricia's expression was 
gentle, while Gendoline's was sad, as she 
trembled and recoiled when misunderstood. 
Patricia made a bright picture in her cool 
gray dress and a bunch of carnations at her 
throat ; she took in the Queen, and was 
considered to be always up in the latest 
fashions, and a rather fiivolous-minded 
girl ; her collars and cuiFs Were universally 
copied, and it was reported her hats came 
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direct from Paris. Her hair was light and 
fluflfy, cut short at the back and curled over 
her forehead ; her eyes were large and dark- 
blue, given to mischievous flashes; a slender 
impertinent retrouss6 nose added a delicious 
air of piquancy to the face. She had a 
good deal of sound sense, and was practical 
according to her lights. She was very 
happy that Derwent loved her, and did 
not intend to be discomposed by Lady 
Hester. The Heaths were nobodies, and 
her father had died a Major in the army ; 
she thought it would all come right some 
day — everything did if people only waited 
and were wise, and not too thin-skinned to 
bear a few blows. 

Patricia never agonised over anything. 
She had no fiery gusts of passionate pain ; 
she worked her embroideries and sold 
them to add to their slender income; but 
the little villa had none of that fussy 
middle-class commonness which aims alone 
at show ; it was artistically furnished ; you 
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came upon beautiful flowering plants, 
carvings, books, engravings and pictures 
that gave the rooms an indefinable charm, 
soothing to the eye and senses. No 
mockeries or ghosts of roses in the form of 
paper or india-rubber flowers desecrated 
the dining-table. 

Derwent to Patricia was the ideal lover 
— the dear, handsome, noble fellow with 
whom it would be heaven to pass her Ufe; 
a young Pygmalion with a Galatea to wor- 
ship him in the first flash of theu- happy 
youth, with no coldness, cruelty, or banish- 
ment to dread. This was as it should be. 
Voltaire was right in saying all must bow 
beneath Love s mastery sooner or later; but 
how many find their ideal, their Pygmalion, 
too late, and the warmth of love, the joy of 
anticipation, perish beneath the ice of 
absence, the death of silence ; beautiful lips 
wither in murmuring * never more,' and 
eyes, blind with weeping, fail to recall 
the features and expression that only 
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dreams restore ! The lover turns into the 
executioner, the conquerer into the des- 
troyer. 

The Rev. Mr. Sievely had long seen how 
matters stood between these two, and 
hastened his departure. Patricia moved 
about gracefully, touching the ^tagdres, 
lifting her books, scarcely regarding 
Derwent till he came up to her and said, 

" You cruel darling, woA't you give me 
one look ? I believe you care more for 
Mr. Sievely than for me." 

" Think of the obstacles in our way," said 
Patricia, lifting her eyebrows despairingly 
till they nearly touched her fluffy curls, 
and taking up her embroidery as Derwent 
stole one of her carnations ; ^Ho remember 
Lady Hester is sufficient. What would she 
think of a girl who can make puddings and 
work a machine ? " 

*' You don't mean a word you say : and, 
as for puddings, suppose we couldn't afford 
a cook, what a treat they'd be if you made 
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them ! My mother lets me please myself, 
and you know what a brick the governor is. 
IVe seen heaps of girls besides you but I 
can't care for one of them. That shows 
our affinity, dosen t it ? So it's no use being 
foolish ; I could sit here and spoon you all 
day, Pat." 

" I dare say you could, sir," said Patricia, 
firing up; "but I hate being kissed and 
talked nonsense to. I really won't put up 
with it. Why don't you smoke or do 
something sensible ? Shall I read to you V 

"All right, fire away," said Derwent, 
throwing himself in an easy chair. " You 
have a deliberate intention of driving me 
away, I see, but I don't mean to go ; if 
you start on the Missing Link, or natural 
history or a biography, I'll bear it." 

As Patricia began an interesting chapter 
on the origin of species, Mrs. Blackmore, 
still sitting in the garden, saw a horseman 
approaching, riding at a very fast rate over 
the narrow slip of common, leaping all the 
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highest bushes, with spurs sharply pressed 
against Calypso's sides. Derwent's three- 
hundred-guinea pet grew highly indignant 
at this treatment, and did her best to pitch 
her rider on his head by furious kickings ; 
but Reginald had not ridden mustangs in 
Mexico without gaining experience of equine 
capers, and proved more than a match for 
the pretty sleek English thoroughbred. 

" That will about wake you up, miss," 
he muttered, giving a final dig, as Calypso 
sprang in the air and alighted a considerable 
distance beyond a narrow brook she had at 
first refused. 

Reginald consigned the mare to the care 
of a youth lingering near, and, little 
guessing that his nephew had forestalled 
him and was in the drawing-room with 
Patricia, addressed himself to Mrs. Black- 
more in unmistakable tones of intimacy ; 
but she had started from her chair, her eyes 
intently fixed on her visitor, her hand 
pressed against her troublesome heart. 
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" Reginald Treverton I " she cried 
beneath her breath, her face pale with 
excitement. 

"You did not expect me, my dear 
Felicia,'' he said, with a thoughtful languid 
smile. " By Jove, things have changed 
with all of us since I and Archie first 
met you on the pier at Beachmouth, 
and both fell equally in love with the 
pretty daughter of a dtunken barrack- 
master ! " 

It was a brutal speech, but it had its 
desired effect; it roused her from what he 
especially dreaded — a swoon. 

" How dare you venture to see me after 
what has happened ? " she cried, hoarse with 
passion, "when you made my poor husband 
a tool for your unscrupulous reckless pur- 
poses, and when he feU into your traps and 
was lost, you, who should have stood by 
him, left him to his fate, and left me a life 
of misery that at one time nearly drove me 
to madness and suicide/' 
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" Yes, well, I suppose you are rather 
that sort of person," said Reginald coolly. 

" What do you want with me now ? " 

" When your unfortunate husband 
foolishly signed somebody's name instead 
of his own, and got into a regular mess all 
round, he had some papers of mine which 
I wish to possess, which I am willing to 
purchase by and by. Of course all this 
between us is strictly confidential Just 
now, for an earl's son, I'm rather down on 
my luck." 

" These papers compromise you, I know; 
and you shall not have them. If I thought 
they would give me my revenge — " 

" Come, now, Felicia, stop all that non- 
sense," said Reginald, his voice growing 
harsher ; "the world is a very small place, 
you know, when a man wants to lie perdu 
in it and escape detection, even if it's a 
monstrous big one for a fellow to blow his 
own trumpet in and be heard. It was very 
clever of you to allude vaguely to the poor 
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dear Major as lying in some cemetery in 
Asia Minor ; but what about Patricia's 
future and Escombe, and all your affec- 
tionate neighbours, if I were to enlighten 
them a.s to the real facts of the case ? " 

" Great Heaven I Is there no one to 
save me from your malice — Archie's mur- 
derer and mine. . . . and I could only 
kiss his dear shackled hands when they 
took him away — he who is now lying cold 
in his grave 1 He died alone ; is that not 
enough for you ? " 

" But, nevertheless, not in Asia Minor," 
persisted Reginald. 

The pupils of her eyes had dilated, and 
then contracted, as if smitten with sudden 
blindness ; the death-like pallor of the 
hitherto gray and rigid face warned him 
the swoon he dreaded was at hand. As he 
coolly paused to light a cigarette, Derwent 
and Patricia, hearing voices somewhat loudly 
raised in the garden, came round together 
through the conservatory ; and Derwent, 
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hurrying forward, saw Mrs. Blackmore 
lying senseless on the grass, and his uncle 
Reginald bending over her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DAWNING HOPES. 

" But now the hand of Fate is on the curtain, 
And gives the scene to light." 

" I SAY, Desmond, are you going to leave 
us alone again this afternoon?" Captain 
Hilliard was saying, as Hugh's dog-cart 
drove up to the hall-door of the Abbey 
House. " I declare you're evincing a par- 
tiahty for drawing-rooms at last — suppose 
you find some fascination in five-o'clock teas 
and delicately-scented rooms and the society 
of ladies, or is Miss Dorothy Heath the 
Muse whose spells draw you from us ? " 

" She's a doocid pretty girl," muttered 
St. Quinten, rising and walking to the 
window. " She was quite the prettiest 
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girl at the polo ball, and gave me eight 
dances out of twelve." 

*' If you think you 11 make me jealous, 
you re much mistaken," said Hugh, smiling. 
He was a tall handsome man, with a fine 
baritone, and an air of distinction that went 
well with ten thousand a year. " I mean 
to make sure of the prize, though, before 
many hours are over. It's a good thing for 
a man to marry ; and I and Dolly have been 
in love with each other for years. Marriage 
is possibly in direct contradiction to your 
principles, my boys, but I shall think my- 
self devilish lucky to get polished off. '' 

The other two shrugged their shoulders, 
both being undeluded; they sincerely be- 
lieved that self-love was the only genuine 
unadulterated' form of affection to be 
thoroughly believed in on this earth. Hugh 
was infatuated to that degree which made 
him nervous, enchanted, and ennuye all iu 
turn. Dolly had the serene radiance, the 
piquant self-possessed womanliness, that was 
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« 
never high-flown or maudlin ; she saw things 
through every medium but that of feeling, 
and was therefore certain to be worshipped 
for what she never possessed. 

**Let me di-aw her picture of you, St. 
Quinten," said Hilliard, as Hugh left the 
room, leaning half across the table and 
mimicking Dolly's voice. " * Just fancy 
him for a husband ; he'd gamble and bring 
you down to lodgings — meals of spotted 
dog, and one pair of stockings a week ! ' 
Isn't that enough to cool any man's ardour ? 
We like to associate some women with 
thoughts of light, music, beauty, and en- 
shrine their memory in anything but mate- 
rialism; but what agitation, what entrain^ 
could this arouse ? '* 

** It's about done for me, I must confess," 
the other answered, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his bright Irish eyes; "that's 
the style of thing you get from little Violet 
of the Vaudeville, only delivered in a vinous 
and vituperative manner, and it's doocid 
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forcible. However, I'm not going to try 
and cut Hugh out. Dolly's aa extravagant 
little woman, don't you know, and she wants 
money and to go into the best society; 
she talks of fashion and gaiety in a way 
disturbing to one's nerves. Besides, I 
always think her smile is a little too con- 
ventional, although she has such a tranquil 
princess-like loveliness." 

"They say Heath's been speculating 
heavily on the Stock Exchanoe," said 
Hilliard, glancing warningly at his brother 
officer; "you're hard hit, we all know, so 
don't look cross over it ; life's too short for 
worry. I daresay she'd have had a pretty 
fortune if her father liadn't gone in for kite- 
flying; however, Hugh has enough and to 
spare, so get back your photograph, tr^s 
cher, and leave them in peace. He wants 
to settle down, I know, and she can spend 
ten thousand a year beautifully as a fast 
woman of fashion, and play the show^ 
woman to any amount; besides, without 
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raising others' envy such women don't care 
to live." 

St. Quinten scowled and bit his lip ; he 
was rather fond of Dolly ; love always plays 
this odd game of chassez croisez, but Lileth s 
fortune was indisputable ; he would follow 
Hilliard's advice. 

This conversation took place several days 
after Mr. Carrington and Reginald had re- 
turned to town, and Hilliard had seen 
Gwendoline frequently in the' interval, 
calling at the Towers with Hugh, and being 
formally introduced to Lady Hester. He 
was trying to forget her as he hung about 
the billiard-room this afbernoon and drank 
Hugh's Chambertin, while that honest- 
minded young squire was driving at a 
furious rate to the Towers resolving to pro- 
pose then and there to Dolly, and be worried 
by no more obscure perplexities. It was 
very necessary for Valentine also to marry 
money. He was frightfully in debt ; he had 
written to his grandfather, a rich and cynical 
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Manchester potemtate who had made a 
fortune out of patented dish covers, begging 
him to assist him with funds, and had met 
with no favourable response. He was a man 
who could not live without luxurious sur- 
roundings, and he was generous to a fault. 
There was a wealthy little heiress in York- 
shire who had remained single for years for 
his sake, hoping the day would come when 
he would forsake the shrines of bouffe, 
brandy, and billiards to return to her ; but, 
indifferent to fate, as lie invariably wa^, and 
his imagination stimulated for the first time 
by contact with Gwendoline, he could not 
contemplate the thought of selling himself 
without love — for love was coming to him 
at last to either wreck or redeem his life. 
Gwendoline's quick emotions and capacity 
for martyrdom, her earnestness and truth, 
filled him with that remote worship of 
something abstract and rare that overturned 
his former creeds. He had hitherto always 
preferred large-eyed nonentities and stupid 
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women because they rested him ; he loathed 
the femmes lettrSes of society who went in 
for politics, science, and Hterature, and 
bristled with quotations that no one under- . 
stood. His love for Gwendoline was really 
saving him from commonness ; he was just 
thirty, an age dangerous for both sexes, but 
to a man who has made certain implacable 
theories the law of his life, love often then 
comes as a turning-point in.his career that 
shall decide whether he grow into a middle- 
aged vaurien, or be moulded by some fair 
woman's influence into a being wrestling 
against his worst impulses, quick to discern 
and feel the nobility and fervour of great 
purposes and fine aims that call for deep 
humanity and endless striving. He did 
not yield without a struggle : to make love 
a master when it had hitherto been a play- 
thing did not seem wise. Was he the dupe 
of a nervous crisis, or had the sublime un- 
reason at last triumphed ? 

Derwent and Gwendoline were now out 
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by the sea with Patricia, who believed that 
some romance connected Keginald and her 
mother through his extraordinary effect on 
her that day hfe called, and Mrs. Blackmore 
favoured the idea. Reginald was taken into 
Derwent's confidence and promised to use all 
his diplomacy in making everything smooth 
for him and Patricia by and by, and not a 
word escaped him regarding the death of the 
supposed Major in Asia Minor, so the young 
people stiU remained undisturbed by fears 
of the future, and Reginald entered Mr. 
Carrington's office at a fair salary, with 
those compromising papers in his possession 
and his lips sealed regarding the fate of 
poor Archie Blackmore, who had died in 
reaUty in Dartmouth prison. Disappointed 
with his last fricassS, the Earl had re- 
turned to town at the entreaties of an 
actress who wanted him to write new 
words for her songs and a recipe for pieds 
de cochon aux trvffes, besides giving, by his 
presence, fresh tone to her assemblies. 
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Having thoroughly satisEed his own mind 
and Dolly's regarding Hugh's fortune, he had 
patiently listened to the young man's comic 
songs, and admired his magnificent organ 
with an enthusiasm that Derwent thought 
denoted an attack of senile dementia. 

Dolly was alone in the drawing-room as 
Hugh entered, for she had pleaded a violent 
head-ache when Lady Hester wished her to 
accompany her in paying some calls in the 
neighbourhood. She looked quite in cha- 
racter with the gilt and enamel, the flowers 
and rare water-colours of the room, which 
was furnished with consummate taste. 
Lady Hester flattered herself she under- 
stood drawing-rooms. Nothing loud or dis- 
cordant was here ; it was never disgraced 
by the glare of gas-lamps, light was sub- 
dued through the medium of elegant shades 
that made reading a pleasure. 

" I am so glad you are alone," Hugh 
said, throwing himself by Dolly's side and 
thinking how pretty she looked in her 
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dainty tea-gown, her hair somewhat 
loosened as if she had been indulging in a 
siesta this warm afternoon. In a confused 
and feverish way he likened her to a flower, 
whose petals, warmed by the sun of love, 
were unclosing for his especial delectation 
— a severe mental effort for a man whose 
hunters were the envy of the military and 
whose natural element was low comedy ; 
but love will make an angel of a Lothario 
for the time being, and Hugh's sincerity 
was beyond all doubt. Dolly, in the 
latest novelty of * palpitating corsets,' was 
working a parody on nature in dead-leaf 
green silk, and trying to keep her ex- 
pression as neutral as possible. Shall we 
ever quite understand each other, we 
mortals whose complex natures bring us so 
much disappointment ? Her heart beat 
no quicker, but her brain was at work, and 
her small, beautiful, perfectly-prepared face 
suddenly changed from neutrality into a 
tender wistfulness that touched Hugh by 
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its infantine simplicity. No woman is 
flattered by being loved as a sister, and 
though she felt angry that he was not St. 
Quinten, she was glad he was at last done 
for. He was so engrossed with his own 
fervour, he never speculated about hers. 

"I'm tired of enigmas — of this game 
we Ve been lately playing of hide-and-seek," 
he went on. under his breath, and looking 
at her yearningly. "You mustn't expect 
a fellow to be like a man in a novel," taking 
up a third volume resting on a small coffee- 
table. 

" No, I never did,'' muttered Dolly, and 
with truth. 

" Tell me candidly, darling, will you 
marry me ? " 

" O ! " cried Dolly, with a little spasm, 
throwing up small mittened hands that 
were like rose-leaves, and then playing 
nervously with her fan as she felt his warm 
breath on her hair. She had received 
many hints from the Earl to secure Des- 
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mond, so she repressed all hidden eagerness, 
and wished she had never paraded her 
former flirtations before him. As a bright 
fashionable married woman, adoration 
would naturally be at her command. 

"I've always liked you,*' said Dolly, 
wincing at a retrospect, but coquetting as 
usual. He was not the right man, of 
course, whose photograph was endangered 
by the sharp raps of her fan-handle, and 
she felt hysterical, whether from joy or pain 
she could not tell. Like all her type, she 
had a temper — a lake one minute, an opean 
the next. That hidden want we recognise 
in a person but cannot express, made her 
a psychological study ; but romance weighed 
little with her at such a crisis. She wanted 
everything that makes life desirable. Dolly 
had never regarded domestic ties with much 
sanctity ; still hours will strike and com- 
plexions fade. She had a weakness for bro- 
cades, diamonds, and fast horses. Hugh's 
cheque-book would be invaluable. 
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So the * game of lips ' was here played 
again, and Dolly muttered * love ' instead 
of *like/ which electrified Hugh, and 
made him rave of paradise and nectar ; a 
superb diamond and emerald hoop ring was 
slipped in hot haste on her finger, with 
vague allusions to the honeymoon, which 
she feared would be slow, and make her 
tired of filoselle and embroidering sun- 
flowers. Fancy facing this handsome 
good-natured giant, who stood six feet in 
his stockings, for the next fifty years at 
breakfast, and expected to be fascinating 
all the time ! But they would not have to 
screw along on hundreds ; the ring was 
exquisite; Dolly liked a man who had good 
taste. Those pleasant trembling thrills of 
his convinced him he must die without 
her, and Dolly felt amused, and almost 
soothed, as he' closed her lovely eyes with 
kisses. She was making everything safe 
at last. Overmastering selfishness generally 
leads to practical success in life. 
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A crowd of small ambitions daited 
through her mind as she threw herself into 
a rose-coloured satin armchair after Hu^jh 
had retired, her hands behind her head, 
and her foot nervously ruffling the soft 
laces of her skirts. Still self-controlled and 
mistress of herself, the lips on which he 
had pressed passionate kisses wore the 
raillery of a cold speculative smile. Money 
— simple, eloquent, but brutal word — was 
all she mused over, and even that was dis- 
appointing at times. 

Meanwhile Gwendoline had left the 
other lovers on the beech, and, rambling 
homewards, again passed through the apple- 
orchard. Wild wood notes of answering 
birds fell on her ear, squirrels chased each 
other through ivy-tangled brai^iches between 
quivering lights and shadows. Thoughts 
over which she had no control fermented 
within her, roused to new activity and 
restlessness. She had begun to wonder 
about Valentine s inner life, for homage from 
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this fallen angel had a fascination for many 
wiser heads, who recognised the danger and 
charm of his presence, and admitted that 
to have loved him was a liberal education. 
Ironical with all the rest, he had been 
serious with her through force of his sincere 
respect for her innocence. How is it we 
are certain that we shall like or dislike a 
person without knowing the slightest facts 
in their favour or disfavour 1 We realise 
with pain as often as joy that our fate is 
here close to us, binding us in eternal 
fetters, exercising an influence over our 
nerves and senses that we cannot avoid or 
conquer. In aU the impulsive self-abandon- 
ment of Love's slavery there is ever this 
complete magnetism — this invisible attrac- 
tion of affinity. Hence it is so illogical and 
mysterious. 

A thousand shades of sentiment, innu- 
merable delicacies of expression and feeling, 
had woven a network of images, in which 
she associated his memory ; glances at 
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church had affected her, and at the five 
o'clock teas and garden-parties where they 
had lately met, her nerves were conscious 
of vibrations as his burning eyes drew the 
warmth from hers. A girl never reasons 
in such a dilemma ; she loves the man who 
has first interested her, occupied her mind, 
and awakened reverie ; she loves, in fact — 
because she loves. 

So absorbed was Gwendoline, she never 
perceived Hilliard, who was watching her 
with brooding admiration in the sunset. 
How lovely she looked in her pale-blue 
dress and cream-coloured laces, that revealed 
the round softness of her figure, and fell 
about her in artistic foldings as she sat on 
the same felled bough, with streaks of 
sunlight touching her throat and hair. 
Fate never fails to bring about some crisis 
that drags the secret from two hearts, 
so that the slowly-gathered elements of 
passion burst upon them with sudden 
violence. The same dreaming had brought 

VOL. I. K 
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him here also. Hilliard was by her side 
in an instant. 

"I've had an invitation from Lady 
Hester for your birthday party," he 
said, after they had shaken hands. "I 
mean to stay with Desmond till then, at 
any rate, and after I must huriy back to 
town." 

He meant to go shooting in the north ; 
he was a keen sportsman — as much at home 
at a hattue as in a boudoir ; but he spoke 
carelessly, studying her face. 

" This place, of course, is very dull for 
you," she said, thoughtfully raising her 
head ; he could see Jjhe curve of the thin 
transparent nostrils, the lifting of the heavy- 
fringed lashes. 

" On the contrary, it may be too dear, too 
fatal." 

Was the ice thawing at last in those 
young eyes, veiled as yet from the world's 
despair, whose pure depths reproached 
him ? From deepest blue they changed 
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to black. Was this liquid brightness created 
by him ? The strong sensitive hands resting 
on the gnarled wood made feverish marches 
along its edge ; she seemed troubled and 
oppressed. A kind of terror seized Gwen- 
doline that she was yielding in turn to 
rebellion and listlessness that made her the 
victim of moods. Her inexperienced sensi- 
bility received impressions too readily. 
Valentine at that moment vowed she should 
learn to love him madly. He must make 
her think of him. He knew that if once a 
girl's thoughts rest on a man even un- 
pleasantly — if he raise her fear, dislike, or 
wonder, a very important advance is made. 
She who had so much to give — tenderness, 
ardour, enthusiasm — should yield all to him, 
ay, her life, if necessary. She was too original 
to weary him, to make him anxious to close 
the book ; a man is always foolish to deprive 
himself of a woman who adores him ; such 
phenomena are rare. Those past puerile 
transports, which held vanity and weakness 
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aufond, had never been anything more to 
him than memories, fiigitive as the blue 
fumes of his cigarette. 

" She will be the better part of myself/' 
was his inner thought. Till then Gwendo- 
line had been a child — impulsive, awkward, 
plastic, anxious to serve others at any cost 
or toil of her own ; but now she was morally 
assimilated in the existence of another; 
she listened to another's pulse-beats, and 
imagined the life within. It was a prose 
poem, a picture painted in subtle semi- 
tones, full of delicate imaginings and tender 
harmonies, with nothing conventional or 
worldly to jar on their hearts' chords. His 
brain was, for the first time, led captive, 
the sensuous and the spiritual merged 
into one. The delicious sensations of 
passionate pre-occupation and troubled 
anxiety were the most engaging states 
of mind possible. 

" Be sure you give me the first dance," 
he whispered, " as you promised. I 
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shall have so much to say to you that 
night." 

She blushed, and turned away. She had 
the temperament which touches the remotest 
issues with joy' or pain. The confusion 
wrought in her senses by this perilous inti- 
macy was almost more than she could bear. 

"My darling, think of me till then, 
hourly, daily, as I do of you.'' 

Her eyes filled ; she trembled as she rose, 
resting her hand on his arm — there was 
beseeching in the axjtion. 

•' What beautiful things you say to me!" 
she said timidly, drawing her hand con- 
fusedly over her brow. *'It is like some 
new world." 

All her life long GwendoHne remembered 
this hour, when the poison of unrest began 
to steal into her veins, as she listened to 
the persuasive sorcery of his voice. 

" Love is the only thing worth living 
for," he murmured, as they walked slowly 
away together imder the quiet boughs. 
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" You will be the one romance of my 
life/' 

But he had not dared as yet to kiss that 
girlish pink-tipped hand. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN THE CITY. 

" The City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning . . ." 

It has been remarked that before eleven 
o'clock in the morning, City men have no 
opinion of their own. By that hour they 
will have glanced over their papers, and 
formed their judgments accordingly. Mr. 
Carrington, who was an exception to a great 
many rules, was not always guided by the 
criticisms and opinions of papers, and often 
smiled as he drove away from his fine house 
in Bayswater — that overlooked Kensington 
Gardens, and was considered to hold the 
very cream of the position at the West-end 
— as he scanned the closely-printed columns, 
and drew no unjust or foolish conclusions 
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from their summaries of humanity. But 
it was not of papers he was thinking this 
morning as he paced up and down the floor 
of his library, furnished tastefully in a 
mediaeval style at considerable cost ; nor 
was it of the failure of Golden Brothers, 
the great financiers in Fen churcli -street, 
that was likely to cause a panic, and ruin 
hundreds. Mr. Carrington was colossal and 
immovable in his w;ay as Bonaparte ; his 
character suggested the cold connecting 
links of a system more than the weaknesses 
of an individual. He was as little touched 
with idealism or the love of impersonal 
things as are ordinary Englishmen who, 
plunged in the vortex of London life, are 
determined to enjoy the fruits of their fifty 
per cent., and rear commercial structures 
that will make men very anxious to take 
their hats off to them in those crowded 
thoroughfares where the worship of Mam- 
mon and the excitements of barter are duly 
celebrated and reverenced. 
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London is, after all, only a big, a very big 
fair, where those Cheap Jacks and mounte- 
banks who are the noisiest and shallowest 
follow the drum with the greatest impos- 
ture, glitter, and effect, and gain puppets 
and dupes to believe in the worth of them- 
selves and their wares. People of genius, 
with sensitive high-strung nerves and 
natures, stand here but a poor chance, for 
the drum deafens, and the frolics and capers 
disgust them. This however applies more 
to art and cheap advertisement than to the 
dull plodding routine of the City. 

Mr. Carrington was wondering whether 
that visit to Hillingford Towers had been 
an unfortunate one for himself or no, for he 
was constantly thinking of the beauty of 
the place, the tints of those dark laurels, the 
superb luxuriance of its flower-gardens, the 
odour of roses, jasmine, and wild thyme — 
more fragrant than the honey scent of the 
heather on Scotch mountains, and that the 
soft languor of autumnal winds had ren- 
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dered still more enchanting and mystical — 
soothing those finer susceptibilities of his 
that City life had not wholly blunted. 

It was his nature to repress any of the 
impulses and workings of folly — to stamp 
out sin's softest whispers, and avoid temp- 
tation as a siren, who may, after aU, be a 
very Jezebel. His dealings with the fair 
sex had as yet been strictly limited ; he 
underi'ated their power accordingly. A 
question had risen very frequently to his 
lips of late, that gave him anxiety in 
brooding over — ' Why should not Gwen- 
doUne learn to care for me some day ? \ 

He was a man whose calmness suggested 
a latent austerity that gained him the pro- 
found respect of his fellows. He had 
hitherto lived solely for ambition, and not 
for pleasure, which he had despised as 
something beneath the consideration of a 
man who desired power. No battles had 
been fought on any vantage-ground in 
which the moral struggle had left him a 
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victor, purified by conflicts, conquering 
weakness and selfishness. But the wealth 
and the power had come, and the master- 
mind triumphed; so perhaps it was time 
to think of something lighter and more 
joyous than mere money-making — time to 
listen to the heart, and gain some reward 
for toil and self-denial. 

His sister, Miss Letitia Carrington, had 
perceived, with all a woman's astuteness, 
that Lionel was changed. He scarcely 
examined the contracts sent him for deco- 
rating the dining and drawing rooms that, 
re-embellished, would raise the envy of all 
his friends and acquaintances. The billiard- 
room was to be repainted, a new conserva- 
tory to be added to the drawing rooms, the 
windows of which opened on to a pretty 
narrow terrace — Miss Cariington's especial 
design ; and if she only could coax Lionel 
into having a frescoed ceiUng in the diniug- 
room, she would be quite content. And 
Lionel had said, that very morning. 
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" Yes, my dear girl, please yourself by 
all means, only don't worry me. Golden 
Brothers have gone, and it will play the 
very deuce with the City houses." 

An old maid of five-and-forty, handsome, 
clever, well-preserved, craving admiration, 
and desperately fond of society. Miss 
Carrington always pooh-poohed the notion 
of her brother ever marrying. She never 
had pretty girls to stay with her — ^they 
were danger-signals, if you like ; so unin- 
teresting widows and ladies of her own age 
stayed at that house in Bayswater, and 
were driven about in Miss Carrington's 
carriage, and admired Miss Carrington's 
pugs, sitting through oratorios with exemp- 
lary patience (she followed with her pencil 
every note sung by soloists and choir), and 
disliked every advancement in nineteenth 
century culture and thought that she dis- 
liked, and admired everything she admired, 
as is the way with widows of limited means, 
who like good dinners and plenty of ease. 
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Miss Carrington was a wonderful woman, 
although she could not whoUy free herself 
from her sex's partiality for trifles, and, 
like most people, was prouder of her 
defects than her attainments. Ten years 
ago she had ridden smartly to hounds, 
and had a genuine sportsman's love of 
fishing and shooting. She was too ener- 
getic to degenerate into a merely fossilised 
aesthete, and was on various committees 
where charity is trotted out in full dress, 
and bows and smirks to an approving 
audience. Individual sufiering could not 
move her ; poor people were merely facts, 
often noisy, unpleasant, ungrateful ; but she 
highly commended the work of the Charity 
Organisation Societv, and was never tired of 
descanting on the folly of infatuated men 
and women, who were of no more account 
than so many lost pins, and who took it 
into their heads to die of hunger and pain 
on doorsteps and in ditches, amid slush and 
snow ; it was really too bad of them. 
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Mr. Carrington, stiU pacing his Hbrary, 
trying to think of discount, ancj seeing, 
instead of his rows of clerks, the dehcate 
pose of a head framed in masses of warm 
hair dashed with that wonderful bronze 
hue, was suddenly recalled to real life and 
its duties by his sister s voice. She won- 
dered if Golden Brothers' failure could 
affect Lionel — he had raked the ashes out 
of the grate in such a savage way. Miss 
Carrington was a chilly subject, and the 
faint rime of autumnal mornings often 
threatened 'her with bronchitis. Mr. Car- 
rington detested fires, and was evidently 
venting his anger on the innocent cinders. 

" My dear Lionel, what ever is the 
matter with you ? " she said, taking up 
the Times, as he flung it hastily aside. 
^' I thought you had driven into the City ; 
the horses have been at the door at least 
for an hour." 

Mr. Carrington looked round him with 
an abstracted air, and then knew, by the 
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expression of his sister's face, that he 
should have to pass through a certain 
ordeal that he was for the first time sin- 
gularly anxious to avoid. If Miss Car- 
rington blindly obeyed certain prejudices 
and false notions, she never allowed senti- 
ment to stand in the way of her worldli- 
ness. She was perhaps worldly to a fault ; 
and though she saw her brother would far 
rather have been left to himself, without 
probing or cross-examination, she spied 
danger in his listlessness, and during 
many moments of her agreeable leisure 
had pondered on its cause. 

" You are changed ever since you re- 
turned from Hillingford Towers, Lionel," 
she went on quietly. " Are you thinking 
about getting married to some one ? '' 

Getting married ! The homely words 
sent the colour to his cheek, and he saw 
again the soft wanderful eyes, the flower- 
like complexion, the sweeping lashes, the 
round supple figure of the girl, who was 
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beginning to wake his heart for the first 
time. The unusual character of her loveli- 
ness, the passionate, almost pathetic, ear- 
nestness with which she viewed life, her 
naturalness, the brilliancy of her mind, the 
depth and grasp of which he had sounded, 
appealed to him with almost mystical 
force. 

** A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud 
Was less heavenly Mr.'* 

Miss Carrington trembled slightly, await- 
ing his reply, as she leaned against a carved 
inlaid Jacobean cabinet and studied a fine 
Bartolozzi plate ; she was very fond of 
engravings. A wife threatened her empire 
and the comfort of the elderly ladies who 
enjoyed barouche-driving, chicken d la 
Bechamel, and the patronage of the small 
literary artistic lions and. mediocrities who 
crowded Miss Carrington's drawing-rooms 
on her * at home ' days, or at her musical 
reunions. The rooms were all made with 
sliding panels, so that when necessary they 
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could be opened, and guests pass from 
room to room unimpeded by anything in 
the shape of walls or folding-doors. She 
had a large acquaintance, and liked to be 
nightly en evidence, 

Mis8 Carrington momentarily pictured 
some girl-bride, in satin draperies and pearl 
embroideries, on Lionel's arm, parsing 
through corridors and elegant apartments, 
her beauty reflected by countless mirrors 
amid a wealth of flowers. 

" Do you want money, Letty ? " was all 
he answered, losing patience as he imagined 
her thoughts, which jarred inexpressibly on 
his mood. 

Miss Carrington shrugged her shoulders, 
stroked her pug, and readjusted the la<3e 
on the blinds. She wore a 'Bective' 
costume with large gold buttons, her raven 
black hair carried off her low forehead and 
coiled around her head. 

" I could do with a cheque, dear." 

" All right, you shall have one/' 
VOL. I. o 
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" Shall I call for you this aflbemoon, 
Lionel? I am driving citywards; our 
committee must see me on a most im- 
portant matter, and I want to engage a 
new housekeeper." 

" To-night I dine at my club.^ 

"Then Hermione can stay longer. I'm 
afraid you don't like her." 

Hermione was the oldest of the widows, 
and the greediest. Mr. Carrington had an 
objection to her species, as some people 
have to cats. He could not account for it. 

He bowed his head, wishing the inter- 
view at an end. 

" Reginald Treverton is a delightful 
man," then said Miss Carrington, with an 
approach to ' gush,' again thinking of the 
Heaths. " And he has that air of the 
vieille cour I have remarked in the Earl. 
Nothing like race." 

Mr. Carrington smiled. Reginald had 
devoted himself to Miss Carrington, had 
accompanied her to committee meetings, 
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and sung her tenor songs ; his attitude of 
proud humility and deference combined 
having quite won her heart. 

" And he takes the deepest interest in 
the labour question, and in our educational 
schemes for pauper children/' 

"Really? Well, I'm very glad he 
amuses you. I must be off now." 

"What sort of girls are the Miss 
Heaths ? " 

" I'm a very bad judge of girls, Letitia; 
but I should say they're passable." 

" O, passable 1 Reginald Treverton 
alludes to his niece Gwendoline in very 
warm terms." 

Mr. Carrington had turned away before 
the end of the sentence, and merely nodded 
good-bye at the door, so his sister could 
only speculate vaguely as to the cause of 
his pre-occupation and gloom. 

" I'm afraid, Hermione, he's in love," she 
said, returning to the morning-room, and 
throwing herself in her favourite Chip- 
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pendale chair, after the butler had closed 
the door and the horses had carried her 
hrother fleetly away. 

" They all are/' sighed the widow, folding 
her fat hands, and trying to be interested 
in the latest charity report. "I hope it 
isn't some low ballet-girl or actress — some 
pink-and-white splendid animal without 
soul." 

" Ugh ! " cried Letitia, aghast at the 
suggestion. *' I couldn't bear an A^-less but 
'appy creature near me." 

" You would be very soon expelled," said 
Hermione, with murderous candour, taking 
up her knitting. 

^'I suppose so. Lodgings at Clapham 
or Brixton would be my lot then ! Social 
displacement, tea and mufl&ns — I cannot 
picture it." 

"No, don't, dear; not yet at any rate. 
There's no need. Suppose we do some 
shopping in Regent Street before luncheon. 
The vol au vent was cold yesterday. I 
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should speak about it; and the oyster- 
patties tough.^' 

"And I must order some new Queen 
Anne chairs in Bruton Street; eight guineas 
a-piece. They will harmonise beautifully 
with the style of the room. I rather 
thought of having terra-cotta coloured cur- 
tains in the drawing-rooms. What do you 
think?" 

*' Candidly, I prefer the Roman satin 
ones. Terra-cotta has a washed-out look/' 
answered Hermione. Her favourite colour 
was crimson, and she had as great a weak- 
ness for rich tints as for good dinners. 

*' We had better make haste, or we shall 
loose the freshness of the morning," said 
Miss Carrington. *^ I think I shall wear, 
my furs. The weather seems chilly." 

Perfectly tranquil and material she rose to 
dress for her drive, and Hermione followed. 
They both worshipped respectability, even 
in its dullest, most colourless, dreariest 
aspects. Just now it was embodied in fine 
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luncheons, soft carpets, perfectly-appointed 
equipages, and weU-trained servants. 

Neither had ever yearned for love, been 
oppressed by loneliness, or frenzied by des- 
pair; and any atmosphere but that of 
passion suited them; but they drove as 
regularly in the Park as they went to 
church, and wore Bective costume on 
principle. These are the women favoured 
alike by Fate and circumstance. 

A few grains of misanthropy had of late 
depressed Mr. Carrington. He found so 
much to deplore and condemn; he held 
loftier views than are generally entertained 
by men in his position, and this depression 
had taken him to America, and brought 
him back home again, resolved to try and 
find some one worthy of his highest regard, 
his best worship. He had lived solely 
for work, bringing all the force of his 
intellect to bear upon commerce, increasing 
the business his father and uncle — wealthy 
export merchants and shippers — had left 
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him till he was nearly a millionaire ; but in 
his life passion had hitherto been a blank. 
He was inclined to be indifferent to men 
and women, to have a universal contempt 
for the world. The corruption, the ennui, 
the gaiety, the wit, and pleasures of society 
had never changed his severe simplicity. 
Beauty and genius had never moved him; 
women had vainly tried to win him. He 
saw through manoeuvres. People were 
piqued by this contempt, and declared he 
was eccentric, or the victim of some severe 
disappointment. The world is like a pretty 
woman; it never forgives indifference or 
neglect. But he felt strangely disinclined 
for business to-day, or to approach those 
rows of busy clerks in his ofl&ce whose 
quickly-moving fingers were so hard at 
work at invoices and correspondence. The 
noise of the great City deafened him ; he 
loathed the sight of the streets, the dark 
houses, the self-absorbed crowds. He 
was thinking of Gwendoline as a man 
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thinks of the only woman who has ever 
represented love to hira; the mysterious 
' she ' who is to rule his destiny. 

The greatest despots have always sub- 
mitted to some tyranny, and he had yet to 
learn the power of that strange slavery 
which makes the world either dark or 
fair — a world of shadow or of light. 

Her touches of girlish confidence during 
his visit, her romantic self-forgetfiilness, 
that generous enlargement of feeling for 
others, all appealed to him in a new 
delightful way. His ironv was baffled by 
her simplicity, his cynicism repressed 
before so much sweetness and truth. And 
then how much good he could do her father; 
he could save him in this present awkward 
crisis. Golden Brothers had gone, and Mr. 
Heath would suffer. 

The first person he met in his office was 
Reginald talking to a foreign consul who 
had heard of the threatened panic, and 
wanted information and a bill renewed. 
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*' Schweitzer & Sims have stopped, sir," 
said a clerk, entering the inner ofl&ce 
suddenly, and holding a paper in his hand. 
" We're not in for a sixpence, fortunately, 
there!'' 

"I never believed in the soundness of 
their financial reputation," said Mr. Car- 
rington quickly. " Is that the reason 
Lombard Street is crowded ? " 

"Widows and orphans will feel it un- 
common smart, sir," said the clerk. " I saw 
some of them among the crowd wringing 
their hands and saying it meant ruin." 

"It will hit Heath very hard too," 
muttered Reginald, longing with brotherly 
love for Lady Hester's downfall. 

" Country gentlemen should never specu- 
late," said Mr. Carrington, glancing over 
some letters requiring his signature ; ^' they 
are apt to overstep the mark and get into 
serious trouble." 

" I know the present Government are 
under certain obligations to Mr. Car- 
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rington," said the consul, bowing and rising 
to leave. " What it is to be a Croesus ! " 

Mr. Carrington smiled, a cold smile that 
was half derision, and that made people feel 
there was something supernatural and 
mysterious in a man impervious to the 
emotions of the heart. At that moment, 
as the consul withdrew, an inner door was 
thrust violently open, and to Mr. Carring- 
ton's intense surprise the object of his 
thoughts and fears stood before him, pale 
and haggard, his features working, and 
frenzy in his every movement. 

" My dear Heath, what is it ?" cried Mr. 
Carrington, rising quickly and extending 
his hand. 

"My God I— ruin.'' 

" Never — never so bad as that ; we will 
see what can be done; calm yourself. I 
have weathered many storms; let me be 
your pilot now.'' 

The two men clasped hands, and that 
hidden power which had drawn the suflferer 
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towards him and had an imconscious attrac- 
tion for all, the force of will, defiance, and 
courage, restored the other's calmness and 
reason by degrees. Mr. Carrington pro- 
mised aid coldly, discriminately — not for the 
sake of friendship — he was too indifferent 
and sceptical, too inaccessible to pity where 
his deepest feelings were not concerned, for 
that, — but because this man in distress was 
Gwendoline's father. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BALL AT THE TOWERS. 

'^ Ta seras la reine des hommes anx yeux verts ; de 
ceux-llk qui aiment la mer, la mer immense, tumultaeuse 
et verte, Teau uniforme et multifonne, le lieu oil ils ne 
sont pas, la fenmie qa*ils ne connaissent pas.'' 

If Mr. Heath had been on the verge of a 
precipice, and escaped destruction through 
another's foresight and skill, the harassing 
rack and strain of mind and nerve told upon 
him to an extent few could estimate ; he 
lost his brave light-hearted way of looking 
at things, and his trust in his fellow-men 
was perceptibly lessened. To keep his 
establishment going, to meet his expenses, 
to maintain the same steady glitter of 
appearances around him, was not so difficult 
now that another had put his shoulder to 
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the wheel, and Mr. Heath's friendship for 
the man who had saved him was ardent in its 
warmth ; he trusted in his judgment, even 
as he hardened himself against any return of 
those old weaknesses of his, the foolish faith, 
hope, and charity doctrines, that had, after 
all, brought him bitter disappointment and 
heart-crushing cares. 

Lady Hester had not the slightest 
inkling of what had been going on ; she 
was not the woman a man cares to seek in 
his heavy hours : her words would have 
jarred on him unpleasantly, and the very 
unflattering picture she would have pre- 
sented of his foily and incapacity, after all 
these years too of experience and knowledge 
of the world, might have ended in a marital 
breeze disturbing to his peace. No cloud 
had ever darkened the domestic horizon, 
and one cloud is apt to be followed by 
another gloomier still, so he let her have 
her own way in everything. He submitted 
to the tyrant he so truly loved without a 
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murmur ; his neck was under her yoke, and 
he listened patiently as ever to her com- 
plaints of her dressmaker's robberies, her 
servants' idiotcy, her children's faults, and 
soothed her fretftd murmurs as she nearly 
wept over some spoilt pearls and ruined 
laces. She was so womanly, he thought, 
she must never be worried. 

So the ball was to be enjoyed quand 
mSme at the Towers ; carte blanche was 
given for everything ; from the rout seats 
and musicians to the creams and champagne, 
all was to be of the best, and none guessed 
the hidden anxieties of the master, who 
wore his mask before society, and only threw 
it off when alone in his library with his 
papers and cigar. Lady Hester and Dolly 
had vowed it should be a splendid success, 
something to be remembered and talked 
about. Dolly was engaged to a charming 
fellow, and might surely amuse herself for 
once with a few elegant extravagancies. 
She was in her element ; she had ordered 
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one of the costliest dresses money could buy 
of her Parisian milliner — not one of those 
wretched make-believe little drabs who can t 
get on. in Paris and take people in over 
here, she explained, but a true artist who 
understood harmonies and complexions, and 
gave her every satisfaction ; and at the 
present moment she was standing by her 
dressing-table watching the impacking of 
the latest chef d'ceuvre that fashion the 
autocrat and conqueror could invent for the 
despair of both man and womankind. A 
superb satin of the palest pink, brocaded 
with tiny pearls, was well draped over a 
skirt of cream-coloured plush ; the bodice 
was richly embroidered with pearls and 
coral beads ; and there were water-Hlies 
and ivy-leaves for her hair and shoulders. 
Nothing could exceed the tastefulness of 
this toilette, which was sending Dolly into 
those mild ecstasies of rapture and approval 
that gave her small features the rapt ex- 
pression only dress and the admiration of 
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men could ever arouse. Gwendoline had 
just entered the room as the pink satin was 
fully displayed, and was startled in her turn 
with its design, taste, and elaborate work- 
manship. Dolly was so absorbed in its 
contemplation, her mental faculties wan- 
dering in a maze of arithmetic and wonder, 
she had quite forgotten to wish her sister 
*Many happy returns of the day,' and it 
was only when Gwendoline shewed her 
Mr. Heath's present, a small diamond arrow 
for her hair, that she remembered to give 
Gwendoline a lace fan with a mother-o'-pearl 
handle that she had ordered from London a 
few days ago. 

" Of course I wish you every happiness, 
dear, and all that sort of thing," cried 
Dolly, effusively, taking up some lovely 
clusters of tea-roses at her elbow ; " and I 
thought the fan would be useful. You 
look so serious, Gwen; it might be a 
funeral instead of a birthday festival we 
are about to celebrate." 
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*' I have had some very beautiful pre- 
sents/' Gwendoline said, kissing her sister's 
plaits instead' of those soft flushed cheeks, 
after she had admired the fan. " Mother 
gave me a pearl-and-gold bracelet, and 
grandpapa has sent me a gold cross which 
belonged to the Countess/' 

"And now tell me what you think of 
my dress, Gwen. As a woman who will 
soon have to spend her ten thousand a 
year/' Dolly went on, with a wave of her 
hand and movement of her pretty eye- 
brows, " I must do myself justice to-night. 
Hugh likes to see me well dressed ; a man 
must be proud oi his JiancSe, and I want 
St. Quinten to be maddened and miserable 
— ^he really must be made miserable and 
want to murder Hugh, or I shall begin to 
think he's in love with Lileth. It's such 
fun to make men jealous, and see them 
frown and scowl, and know you are tortu- 
ring them; it's almost nicer than making 
up a quarrel." 

VOL. I. p 
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" Why do you care about him now, 
dear?" asked Gwendoline, filling a vase 
with heliotropes and roses, and indifferent 
as to whether the wreath of snowdrops 
Lady Hester had ordered for her would 
suit the luxuriant hair that was like a 
crown to her beauty. " Suppose you 
should be the means of mining his 
future ? " 

" He has done that for himself, my dear 
child, long ago, and has been existing for 
years on reversionary interests. He's sure 
to propose to Lileth." 

There was as great a contrast between 
these girls as between genius and medio- 
crity. Gwendoline was not conscious of 
anything but the soTd-thrilling fact that 
she and Captain Hilliard would meet to- 
night, and that her first dance must be 
with him. Ah, that little word ' first ' — 
there is a volume in it. The lives of girls 
are generally made up of such trifles, they 
get into a habit of reverie, and often 
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magnify the meaning of words and looks 
through the ardour of rapid mental pro- 
cesses. 

*' I really don't care for any one," said 
Dolly, resting her hand on Gwendolines 
shoulder, " not in your sense of caring ; 
it s like wearing blinkers, so that you can't 
see right or left. It never pays ; it is self- 
defeating. Besides, the fonder and prouder 
you are oi yourself, the more you are thought 
of and studied." 

'* Don't say that, DoUy ; 1 feel as if 
listening to an instrument out of time. Is 
selfishness the only good, and why should 
we harden ourselves against others' needs ? 
Love and faith are beautiful, and have 
their shrine in a spirit-world, where we 
find our noblest ideals, and have finer im- 
pulses and aspirations." 

'* Finer fiddlesticks!" laughed DoUy, 
testing the quahty of the satin ; "to be 
indulged in on high days and hoHdays ; 
but for everyday work — no, no. Gwen in 

p 2 
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the clouds, and eloquent! How awfully 
funny ! What a little fanatic it is ! " 

The colour that had mounted to Gwen- 
doline's brow faded quickly at her sister's 
words, and left her pale and cold again. 

" O Dolly, I feel so miserable," she said, 
her eyes, deepening in their intensity, 
turned supplicatingly on Dolly's well- 
opened ones. " A strange sort of sadness 
gathers on me to-day, as if something 
dreadful was going to happen." 

'* As if I couldn't see through it all, my 
dear, said Dolly, coolly powdering her 
nose. ** You're in love, and will grow 
sallow. Allow me to remark you'll find 
it a horrid bore. He will turn out a 
delusion, not half so nice as you fancy — 
he never does. Remember this, and don't 
be a goose." 

A shiver passed through Gwendoline, 
but she was silent. For Dolly ease and 
rest ; no matter what were others' struggles, 
the world must be cushioned for her. Pain 
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should not wrinkle her fair face, or tears 
make her ugly. 

" IVe always seen bad results spring 
from the merest trifles, Gwen. The absence 
of a screw or a nail lost a kingdom. The 
entrance of a servant interrupts a proposal, 
and spoils a woman's life ; for, ten dhanceB 
to one, he will think better of it, and never 
see heaven in her eyes again. You go 
into the apple-orchard to doze, and you 
wake up in love with one of the most indo- 
lent, wayward, fascinating dare-devils of 
the age— as if you were made to follow a 
baggage-waggon ! " 

" I would follow him to a prison," said 
Gwendoline in a tense voice, surprised at 
her own violence. We can no more help 
these sudden bursts of feeling than a faint- 
ing or epileptic fit. Love seemed to sweep 
aside the artificial conventionahties that 
had hitherto ruled her life. 

" I don t want any drivelling nonsense, 
you poor child," said Dolly, more thought- 
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fully, stroking Gwendoline's hair. '* We 
never understood you as a juvenile, you 
were so tragic and fierce ; but you were 
often punished for me, and I dare say 
you'll have to bear other people's sins and 
sorrows for them too. The world's a reofu- 
lar tyrant : it knocks down the weak ; but 
if you show your teeth, and are rock and 
ice, it crouches at your feet. However, 
there's the gong for luncheon, and I'm 
famished ; so come and tell me how you 
admire my decoration of the rooms." 

They went, and both purposely abstained 
from anything verging on sentiment or 
emotion. 

The ball' room, with its polished oaken 
flooring and ancient panelling, behind which 
many of the ill-fated followers of the Stuarts 
had lain perdu, was merely ornamented 
with fine flowering plants and ferns. The 
gardeners had been busy all the morning 
bringing hot-house flowers into the hall 
and dining rooms, while wonderful articles 
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off trays were delivered from the large 
confectioner's at Escombe, besides other 
delicacies and fruits from London. Chinese 
lanterns hung in the conservatories amid 
the green foliage, and the platform on 
which the musicians would sit was draped 
with crimson and set off with azaleas and 
orchids. Lady Hester and DoUy had 
roamed from room to room giving orders 
to workmen and servants ; the chef gave 
notice in consequence of his whipped creams 
being considered less delicious than was 
expected, and revenged himself by spoiling 
the ices. The refreshment-room was deco- 
rated with pale-pink caHco and white 
muslin, looped up here and there with 
every variety of beautiftil laurels, ivy, and 
ferns — Dolly's especial design. She threw 
as much ardour into these ornamentations 
as into the Christmas decorations of the 
church. 

The afternoon passed quickly away, the 
ladies refreshing themselves with many 
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small cups of the strongest orange pekoe, 
which, they said, cleared their brains. 
Lady Hester wore a rich bronze satin, 
trimmed with gold and satin passementerie. 
Her jewels were a splendid rividre of dia- 
monds, and diamond stars in her hair. 
Gwendoline's dress was composed of pale- 
blue silk and Honiton lace flounces, with 
fringes of forget-me-nots and snowdrops. 
The Earl's present was attached to a gold 
chain round her throat, and the diamond 
arrow flashed in her hair, which she wore 
in a heavy knot low on her neck, sur- 
rounded by a tiny wreath of snowdrops. 

At nine o'clock a steady file of carriages 
drove through the old avenue, and began 
to arrive at the hall door. Lady Marsden 
and Lileth came early, being such very old 
friends ; and Lileth had a perfect craze for 
dancing. The strains of brilliant music, 
the frovrfrou or frSlement of dresses, the 
superb flowers, the obsequious servants, the 
large airy rooms, all made up a scene of 
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pleasure and luxury that was in character 
with the feelings and tastes of the guests, 
who prided themselves on their refinement 
and position. Who could have told, in 
watching that glowing festival, that care 
reigned in the master's breast ; that a dread 
of coming ill, a sense of unsoundness and 
insecurity, enshadowed him, a fear that 
Fortune might cease to score him so many 
tricks as usual ? And he was not the man 
to make the* most of a bad hand. " How* 
dye do, dear Lady Hester?'' said the 
judge's widow, radiant in crimson satin and 
pearls, as Lady Hester rose to receive her 
guests in the drawing-room ; " the doctor 
has forbidden me all emotion and exertion. 
I am literally consigned to the sofa ! but 
I came for Lileth's sake ; and I thought a 
little change would do me good." She 
carried an enormous bouquet, at which she 
sniffed perpetually, and sank down on an 
ottoman, with a fine display of arms and 
bust. 
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For a moribund creature she was won- 
derfully energetic. If dainty dress is to 
the body what exquisite language is to 
thought, she was an embodied poem, an 
animated dress-stand, only it was distressing 
to think of the state of the various vital 
organs squeezed into nothing, a lacerated 
liver vainly revolting against its doom. 

She had a constitutional good-nature that 
rendered her dull at times, making her fly 
to scandal and her neighbours' peccadilloes 
as pleasant 'pick-me-ups.' If she could 
only get hold of old Lady Ferndean, they 
would amuse themselves beautifully by 
criticising others, and see if Mrs. Chilling- 
worth flirted as much as ever with the new 
doctor, or if Mr. Vanthorpe, of Vanthorpe 
Hall, paid as much attention to the pretty 
widow, the Hon. Mrs. Silverview, whose 
tall footman and wonderful china jars 
raised Lady Marsden's envy. Mrs Silver- 
view was lovely, svelte, and rich, with eyes 
that were apt at times to look too pleading ; 
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and, in black velvet and diamonds, was one 
of the beauties of the room to-night. 

Lady Marsden was also wondering if 
Mrs. Blackmore and Patricia had arrived ; 
she had a distinct antipathy to this lady, 
and snubbed her whenever possible. She 
had also another rod in pickle, well steeped 
in bitterest brine this time, for poor 
Patricia, and had long agreed with Lady 
Hester it would be simply madness to 
tolerate the idea of Derwent marrying her. 
Good-natured people, like fools, ' often rush 
in where angels fear to tread.' 

" I have terrible news about the Black- 
mores, " whispered her ladyship into the 
ear of her hostess. *' Are they really 
invited to-night ? Its something quite too 
shocking to dream of I must come and 
have a quiet cup of tea with you one day, 
and tell you all I know, all I have recently 
learnt. They're nothing better than im- 
postors and adventurers.'' 

" Impostors I adventurers ! " echoed Lady 
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Hester, bowing to a fresh arrival, and 
scarcely realising the meaning of the words ; 
but she turned her back on Patricia, and 
dropped Mrs. Blackmore's hand as if it held 
a small viper. 

Then Lady Marsden netted Gwendoline, 
and wished her many happy returns of the 
day, and gave her a gold bracelet, while 
Dolly was absorbed in contemplating the 
. mysteries of Lileth's Parisian toilette ; it 
almost took her breath away. Those 
wonderful pearl fringes and blush-roses, 
veiled in silver ; a figure like an hour-glass, 
the head of a Venus, those provoking 
dimples, that magnificent jewelry, were sure 
to triumph. She saw St. Quint en looking 
handsomer than ever, in evening dress, 
following in her wake, stepping gracefully 
across the polished beeswaxed floor after 
her, scarcely glancing at Dolly, who felt a 
ball rise in her throat, and tore one of her 
scarlet camellias to pieces. She turned 
away with a sigh. Hearts are troublesome 
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things, especially to flirts ; there is always 
un qui haise et r autre qui tend lajoue; and 
what right has a girl engaged to another 
man to crave the homage of one who has 
merely gone in largely for platonics and 
interjections ? Women in society must be 
either actresses or fools, and sometimes 
both. The role is forced upon them. 
Gwendoline saw that Dolly changed 
colour, and pitied her sister. So Dolly's 
greeting was cold to beautiful Lileth, who 
was fanning herself, and showing her fine 
white teeth as usual, and let St. Quinten 
put down her name for ever so many dances. 
Dolly remembered the eight out of twelve 
at the polo ball, and shuddered. Then 
were announced Mr. Desmond and Captain 
Plilliard, accompanied by a Major in the 
Lancers, who straightway fell in love with 
Dolly, who was just his style — lots of 
dash and expression, and that sort of 
thing — and his admiration and compli- 
ments soothed her inner pangs, and 
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made her conscious of her power over 
men. 

Gwendoline, scarcely daring to raise her 
eyes, felt the room and people wave before 
her ; some seemed going to the ceiling, others 
grew small and misty, as Hilliard came 
over to her, and, shaking hands, drew her 
arm in his for that first valse. He saw her 
surrounded by strangers, who vied with 
each other in attention ; he felt impatient 
and irritated by their glances. Gwendoline 
looked at his fine pearl studs, the flower in 
his coat, his face radiant with happiness, 
and the sweet love-dream aU unbroken. 
Evening dress became him well ; he had 
the ease and elegance of a rajffinS man of 
the world, whose life had been unstained 
by meaness or ungenerous acts ; that deli- 
cate white hand had led his soldiers forward 
in many battles, amid death and agony ; 
the men would follow him with a shout, 
inspired by his heroism and cool careless 
courage. No sufieriDg, no want or privation, 
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could ever force a cry from his lips ; savage 
to the foe, he could be tender as a woman 
to the wounded, and make any sacrifice of 
his own comfort to lessen their sufferings. 

" The first dance, you remember ; it has 
been so long promised,'' he murmured ; and 
Gwendoline faltered, 

" Yes, if you like. I Ve refused all the 
others till you came/' 

" Darling !" he whispered, again seeking 
the liquid sweetness of her eyes,' and 
inhaling the fragrance of the stephanotis 
and lilies in her bouquet. She was so dear 
to him — so dear ; and in this lay the secret 
of her power. Never before in all his wild 
reckless pleasures had affection pleaded for 
fidelity. The fever of vehement passions, 
the bacchanals in which temptation and 
caprice held their sway, had passed like a 
brief delirium, and the fashionable insincere 
women of the world, who had petted him 
ever since he entered the army, cared for 
nothing very intense or ardent. 
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" Don't be so dreadfully in earnest," they 
would say ; '* life ceases to be amusing if 
you go in for the *high falutin sort of 
thing/ " 

But Gwendoline appealed to all that was 
noble and spiritual in his nature ; she was 
so fresh and real. Very few men realise 
that the more an object is spiritualised, the 
greater delight there is in love ; like music, 
it is the double ecstasy of the soul and senses; 
and she had that fine organisation and those 
high faculties and purposes that would 
never disappoint poetic idealism. And so 
they danced together ; her cheeks flushed, 
her pulses throbbing with dehght — it was 
that enchanting valse, ' My Queen,' which 
seems to give fresh voluptuous grace and 
lightness to step and gesture. If they had 
only known what the memory of that valse 
would be to them in after years ! His 
breath fanned her cheek, his heart beat 
against hers. 

Dangerous moments, long to be re- 
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membered. The rooms grew more and 
more crowded, and Mr. Heath, watching 
Gwendoline, noticed for the first time the 
deepening colour and soft suffused joy in 
her face. Lady Hester was too much occu- 
pied with her guests to give her younger 
daughter much attention ; she had been 
rather pleased with her to-night ; the girl 
had been less nervous and uncertain in her 
manner. 

4 

"Decidedly improving," Lady Marsden 
had said, with a patronizing little nod, 
as Gwendoline took HilUard's arm. They 
could not read the tumult within. 

It was one of those glorious moonlight 
nights in early autumn, when the air is 
fresh and cool, and dancing deUghtful ; the 
Chinese lanterns amid the bright greenery, 
the statues, flowers, and mirrors suggested 
a vision of fairyland, as lovely girls, on the 
arms of smiling well-dressed men, glided to 
and fro in their clinging draperies and flash- 
ing gems. The most maddening strains of 
VOL. I. Q 
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Waldteufel and Lamothe's valses fell on the 
ear; wealthy high-bom girls, who had 
never known what it was to wear mended 
boots or carry a parcel, were glancing un- 
easily at rivals, wondering if they were 
more admired. Admiration and social suc- 
cess were all they cared for. Parties were 
their element ; here they might secure hus- 
bands and incomes. Dolly was again in 
her glory. The cloud had passed; her 
waist was still half an inch smaller than 
Lileth's, her feet and head more critically 
perfect. St. Quinten, piqued by the Major s 
attentions, had been again beguiled, his hot 
Irish blood coursing with renewed ardour 
through his veins as he waltzed with Dolly, 
and the poor little heiress Lileth was con* 
signed to Mr. Carrington, who, with his 
sister, had just arrived. Dolly had been 
told she might be ultimately victorious as a 
beauty. 

" YouVe only to be talked about, don't 
you know, and make yourself notorious in 
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some way or other, and the thing is done/* 
— a dashing Colonel in the Guards had said, 
whose presence gave a cacJiet of distinction 
to any assembly — " why, even a monkey or 
an elephant can be run after if it pleases. 
At least, of course — " 

" Thanks. That is vei^y complimentary," 
laughed Dolly, pitying the hero's lack of 
suitable words. 

Poor Hugh was growing fearfully jealous. 
He could not stand this sort of thing, by 
Jove ! Dolly was a confounded little flirt — 
here was St. Quinten again under the 
chandelier, dancing with her, reversing his 
steps with finished skill, and Dolly looking 
tranquilly enraptured. He must give her 
a good talking to ; the future mistress of 
the Abbey House already slighting him in 
this way was not to be tolerated. 

" No one suits my step like you," whispered 
Dolly, palpitating and natural — her little 
hand, in its long perfectly-fitting glove, 
lightly resting on her partner's arm. She 

Q 2 
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forgot all about her pink satin and cream 
plush, and only feared that traces of sallow- 
ness might spoil her complexion,, were she 
to be too warm. ** I love dancing ; what a 
pity it must so soon end ! " 

" Nothing nice ever lasts," muttered the 
traitor. *' I rather think I should suit you 
in everything; our tastes agree uncommonly. 
We came to that conclusion once before, did 
we xiot ? What a pity girls must go in for 
money ; but Hugh's a rattling good fellow." 
Which speech must have spoilt the glory 
of his neighbour s triumph ; there is a good 
deal of the dog-in-the-manger spirit in men. 
Dolly sighed, temporarily overcome by 
that feminine folly which would have made 
her risk anything to be his. Nearly all 
women have these electric moments, and 
under their impulsion they are ready to fly 
to the ends of the world with a man. Men 
are less ready to follow ideas so swiftly ; to 
think, with them, is not always to act. He 
measured a woman's fidelity in proportion 
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to her foolishness, and came to the conclu- 
sion Dolly was wiser than he thought. 
And, even as he listened to her pleasant 
murmurs, he was watching Lileth * out of 
the tail of his eye,' and saw her pallor and 
agitation as she talked to Mr. Carrington, 
in that cooing voice of hers, which, when 
aUied with the certainty of her thousands, 
was so soothing to a fellow's nerves. 

"Poor Uttle thing, she's doocid fond!" 
was his mental reflection, as he stroked his 
moustache. He had been wild about Dolly 
once, but that was over. Lileth was not 
nearly so fascinating ; she was more languid 
and reposeful, nevertheless she would suit 
him better as a wife. 

Hugh scowled and pulled his moustache, 
his honest gray eyes flashing fire and look- 
ing so fierce that Dolly was frightened and 
nearly burst out crying, but went on waltz- 
ing all the same. 

Meanwhile, Patricia, out in the gardens 
with Derwent, among the tangled foHage 
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and lanterns, found it impossible to enjoy 
herself. Derwent had come from Cambridge 
expressly for the ball, and was tender and 
lover-like as ever, but Lady Hester's treat- 
ment of her mother and herself had affected 
Patricia's nerves. She looked very pretty 
and girlish in her white dress and real 
flowers, a home-made dress copied from a 
pattern, but suiting her deUcate bloom* 
Mrs. Blackmore had told her they must 
leave early ; she was very pale to-night, 
with black circles beneath her eyes, and 
bitterly regretted ever having accepted the 
invitation. 

*'I suspect Reginald," she thought; 
''treachery is in the race." But Reginald 
for once was perfectly innocent of all wrong 
doing, as he played a game of Patience with 
his sick wife in their apartment at Netting 
Hill, vowing to be revenged on Lady Hester 
for the slight of not having been invited. 

" My cousin, Lionel Carrington I '' mut- 
tered Valentine, as he returned from the 
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refreshment-room with Gwendoline, where 
they had been eating ices and refreshing 
themselves with champagne-cup. " I 
thought he was abroad." 

" Is he your cousin ? " asked Gwendoline, 
surprised, after the two men had shaken 
hands, and Mr. Carrington had put down 
his name on her programme. 

" Yes, but we haven't met for years ; 
he's a very decent fellow. Not much go in 
him besides money-making, I should 
imagine. What do you say to a turn in 
the garden ! '' 

Mr. Carrington moved away with his 
host towards the card-room, as HiUiard and 
Gwendoline passed through the conserva- 
tory. Lady Hester was talking to Miss 
Carrington, whose suspicions were aroused 
that her brothers *fate' was somewhere 
in the room. 

Both men paused, in passing* through 
an ante-room, and Mr. Carrington said 
hurriedly. 
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" You have never thought I cared for 
your daughter Gwendoline ? Does it seem 
strange that I, in whose Kfe love has played 
no part, should own to this weakness ? But 
I do love her/* 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Heath thoughtfully, " I 
never suspected this." He wished he had 
not seen that rapt look on his child's face 
which he had remarked to-night for the 
first time. 

**She has a sweet nature, unspoilt % by 
the world. Give me leave to win her." 

Mr. Heath grasped his hand with hearty 
eagerness, and in that grasp Lionel read 
consent. 



CHAPTER XIL 

DEAD VIOLETS. 

" Listening only 

To a story not for me ; 
And let my fancies come and go, 
And fall and flow 

With the eternal sea.'' 

It was a glorious moonlight night; clouds 
were floating swiftly through the heaven^ 
as Hilliard led Gwendoline to an old 
arbour wreathed in ivy and honey-suckles, 
a few yards distant from the smaller con- 
servatory. 

" Why should we not rest and cool our- 
selves in here 1 " he asked, throwing a light 
shawl round his companion, who shivered. 
" People in the ball room were watching 
us too curiously ; a dreadful old animal 
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in crimson satin and pearls, and another 
next to her in a turban and spectacles, were 
envying us ; their glances chilled me like 
ice-bolts. Coldness and mistrust are the 
prevailing characteristics of the English. 
It must be our fogs that make us so 
suspicious and unamusable ! " 

Gwendoline smiled ; those eyes with 
their indefinable variety of colour, blue to 
some, black to others, were turned from 
his; she seemed transported to another 
world ; all the romance of her nature was 
steeped in the beguilement of the hour. 

How beautifiil she seemed to him at 
that moment 1 Sweet as an aurora after a 
storm, fair as a rose in June, and with the 
caressive humility of a child afraid to give 
expression to its thoughts. Those seduc- 
tive whispers of his, half raillery, half 
reproach, and with a ground swell of 
passion beneath, filling her with a pleasing 
dread, were all fatal and bewildering in 
their efiects. 
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" My kingdom for a horse ! " a king once 
cried. ^' My life for a new pleasure ! " is 
the watchword of many. Valentine found 
words rush to his lips soft and pleading as 
prayers; before this bodily beauty, this 
exquisite mind and nature, he felt humble 
and reverent as in a sanctuary. He had 
long ceased to be surprised at anything 
where women were concerned, but Gwen- 
doline appealed to him in a new strange 
way. And she loved him, he knew it ; he 
closed his eyes that she should not read his 
triumphant joy. Suddenly he seized her 
hand and carried it to his breast. Would 
she long for his kiss, as the stream, the vine, 
and the rose wait for the breeze that revives 
and reanimates them ? That old longing 
of his for the impossible was realized at last* 
To pain her in order to test his power, to 
awake conflicts, to worship her as a saint, 
to feel raised not degraded, elevated and 
not debased. 0, the joy of it ! He checked 
his sentimentalism with a smile ; why, he 
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would be moralizing next. He wanted to 
hear her voice in the solitude. A man in 
this frame of mind is resolving to turn over 
a new leaf (the expression is homely but to 
the point), and marry. 

Beyond the lawn was a fountain, the 
plash of which waa distinctly audible, and 
when the moon's rays pierced a cloud, they 
touched the Ming waters with pearl-like 
Imninosity. All was hushed and calm save 
for the rustle of the leaves, or the sound of 
a little dead branch falling on the shrubbery 
path, and the never-ceasing murmur of the 
ocean. 

And then he hiunmed imder his breath 
in careless piimo-tenore fashion the begin- 
ning of Donizetti's well-known aria, * Com' e 
gentU, la notte ^ mezzo April.' ** But this 
is September, not April," he said, breaking 
off suddenly. " It is like a summer night." 

Gwendoline had withdrawn her hand 
from his clasp — a wistful anxiety shone in 
her dark eyes, an ivory pallor stole to her 
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brow, and as the shawl sUpped from her 
shoulders he could see the snowy whiteness 
of her arms and throat, enhanced by con- 
trast with the masses of her heavy hair. 
'' By April your first season will have 
begun," he said, rising and standing before 
her; "that season which will spoil you. 
You will soon learn that the only pleasure 
left you in life is in detraction." 

" Why do you think so meanly of me 1 '' 
she asked, feeling chilled and wounded, 
and all her soul passed into her voice. 

"You will learn hypocrisy and subter- 
fuges to begin with." 

"No," shaking her head, and the passion- 
ate tears rising ; " I cannot." 

" The violets withered too soon," he said 
in a soft caressive voice, his hand trembling 
as he opened his cigar case; "here are their 
remains — don't you remember the ride in 
the Kow and our first confidential chat? " 

She took them from him and turned 
them in her hand. A light warm breeze 
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blowing down the petals of the honey- 
suckle, swept them away. 

" A bad omen," said Billiard lightly, 
" but it was your fault." 

" What does it matter, thev were dead?" 
answered Gwendoline, blushing violently, 
** I can easily give you some more ! " 

" Can you ? " eagerly ; " I wish you 
would. No, don't leave me yet, it is cruel 
of you," laying his hand over hers. '*I 
want you to let me take you in to supper, 
and we'll discover our fate in some motto." 

*' If I may," she said, her voice sinking 
to a low murmur, her senses confused. 
Was it wrong to feel thus subjugated by 
his influence ? 

"May? you are out of leading strings — a 
regular emancipated little slavfe. Be merciful 
to your victims, their name will be legion." 

" But I assure you drawing-room 
manoeuvres are not in my line," laughed 
Gwendoline, " and as for being modelled 
for fashion and society, it isn't in me." 
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*' Keally 1 But it will come — ^it in- 
variably does, you know. I wish you 
could be always as you are to-night. I also 
wish I could always feel as I do at this 
moment; but impossible." 

" If you could only help others," she said 
hastily, **help them ever so little, or make 
their lives better and brighter, it might 
give you happiness indirectly." 

He threw himself again by her side, 
startled at her earnestness and at the turn 
she had given their conversation. *' By 
Jove! Tm always wanting them to help 
me; however, let me flatter myself that 
noble and high-toned sentiments have ever 
been unfavourable to success or money- 
getting. It's your grasping savages grow 
rich who steal everything and trade on 
other's weaknesses and necessity. I'm up 
to my neck in debt ; always was ; but this 
time through the only woman I can con- 
scientiously say I ever loved." 

He was smiling now into her eyes, 
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raillery in his accents, mockery on his 
tongue. 

"A woman," echoed Gwendoline with 
a jealous throb, *' getting you into debt ? " 

'* Rather. Don't look so mightily horri- 
fied, so amazingly surprised. Heaps of 
fellows ruin themselves for women, and get 
no thanks; not for your Corinnes and 
women of genius, mind, who are left the 
husks, and have generally large waists and 
shocking complexions, but for those who 
revolt the soul, and yet whose power and 
attraction are infinite, whom they fear, 
who drag them down and kill their hopes, 
ambition, honour, and self-respect, who are 
the great mistakes and snares of their 
career, but who are nevertheless always 
fatal. Is this, I wonder, from excess of 
our boredom or stupidity? Ah, these 
women ! " 

Her lips were parted with surprise and 
pain as she lifted warm moist eyes to his, 
and a wandering ray of moonlight shining 
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through the foliage rested on the delicate 
curves of her throat and chin — on the little 
knot of stephanotis and lilies at her 
breast, and seemed to lend her face some 
rare divinity, 

** O, it was a remarkable scene, I assure 
you," he went on restlessly again, rising 
and looking down on her dark head with 
lover's eyes. " I never think of it without 
admiring her skill, her diplomacy. She 
believed I was a crass idiot, don't you 
know, trembling at her frown. She little 
knew the armour of bronze she attacked. 
She cried and raved ; I did the same. I 
walked round and round her bust in her 
drawing-room like a dog in a fair or a horse 
in a mill. I pressed my hps to that marble 
memorable nose and poetical eyes and 
mouth. I kissed the stony flutiugs of her 
bodice, and her piano — she was a German 
prima donna — and her chair. I believe I 
embraced her thimble, her dog, and an 
elderly companion, who cried * Sir ! ' Tears 
VOL. I. R 
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ran down my cheeks, which she kindly 
wiped away with a morsel of lace — ^this 
sort of thing," lifting Gwendoline's mouchoir, 
three inches of cambric and Venetian point. 
*' My fair Lenore, you were very cruel ; 
your assured conquests had given you too 
much aplomb^ for forty-five hien sonnee you 
were positively brutal. ... It ended, how- 
ever, in my putting my name to a little 
bill for some 800/. or 900Z. I remember 
the exceeding inconvenience of receiving a 
writ, and having to raise the needftil of old 
Ebenezer Smith of Escombe at a moment's 
notice, at forty per cent, * Genius,' I mur- 
mured, ' has no heart.' I found afterwards 
her friendship for me had been sincere, as 
she was desperately in love with my 
bosom friend Forrester, — we were like 
Palamon and Arcite together, — a reading 
man at Oxford, who liked sweet cham- 
pagne." 

*' Then you loved this woman ? " 

" Loved her ! No ; I was very impres- 
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sionable at that time ; she fascinated me, 
and seemed the incarnation of beauty and 
souL I was morbidly attracted by the 
gray in her tresses and a tender melancholy 
of manner that suggested suflfering, till I 
saw her devour sauerkraut and black- 
pudding like a Uhlan. T might have 
married her if Palamon, like a good fellow, 
had not come to the rescue. Think what 
he saved me ! — union with a low bred fury, 
a virago who sang on rum ! I saw her in 
the Row last year, fearfully painted, 
looking sixty, and weighing sixteen stone." 

The billows were dying upon the shore as 
she listened. Even here the sea's murmurs 
mingled with his; that ceaseless fall and 
flow, that rush of white foam, the gentle- 
ness, the danger, of the sea, the wild 
awakening of its wrath — all typified the 
mysteries of human life, its illusive raptures, 
its cold despair. 

" We must be returning to the house," 
Gwendoline said coldly, after a pause, 
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oppressed with discord, that was like the 
throbbing of some new faint pain; "they 
will wonder where we are. We are loosing 
all the dancing/' 

"If you care about that, then, come 
along," he said brusquely, vexed at her 
tone. "The inner man is conscious of a 
want — supper and sentimentalism,'' picking 
up some fallen * sprays of stephanotis and 
lilies. •' So be it." 

Both tried to hide from the other the 
love that lived in each breast. Hilliard 
was trembling. Had he been mistaken in 
thinking she cared for him ? 

Gwendoline rose, but he detained her-; 
his eyes were veiled by a fitful light ; his 
voice had sunk to a low murmur. For 
the first time he knew that love meant life. 

" I have been often sad enough at heax-t, 
God knows,'' he said, " and am called a 
trifler, an egotist, a vaurien; but I have 
never acted dishonourably, and I love you. 
T want you for my wife — I want your love." 
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His arm was round her, his breathing 
loud and hard; and for a maddening 
instant their lips met, and they kissed as 
lovers. 

" Sweet eyes that are mine ! lovely lips 
that will be for ever faithful ! My darling. 
Heaven bless you ! " he murmured, re- 
leasing her with a long shivering sigh. 

For the moment he forgot everything in 
a complete abandonment of himself, an 
absolute intoxication. With the strange 
faculty that men of his nature possess, 
whose impressions are fugitive and poetic, 
it seemed to him that these gardens, this 
arbour, yonder lake, the moonlight, the per- 
fumed breeze, were part of his existence and 
hers, and that there could be no awaken- 
ing from the enchantment of the scene. 

A sound of approaching footsteps, the 
gleam of pale pink, the flash of little pearl- 
embroidered shoes on the lawn, and they 
started asunder. Dolly's voice broke the 
spell. 
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" Ah, here you both axe! " she said with 
a fine sUght smile, disengaging her arm 
from Mr. Carrington and tripping lightly 
into the arbour. " We have been wonder- 
ing what on earth had become of you. 
Captain Milliard, I'm afraid you must 
make the best of me now. Mr. Carring- 
ton has come to take Gwendoline in to 
supper." 
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